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The  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army  recently  complimen- 
ted ourcommand  by  stating 
his  field  commanders  are 
highly  pleased  with  the 
quality  of  their  new  soldiers. 
He  said  commanders  have 
reported  to  him  the  new 
recruits  are  brighter,  sharp- 
er, learn  quicker,  and  cause 
less  problems.  It  is  the  re- 
sult of  your  recruiting.  You 
have  done  very  well.  You 
are  recruiting  the  kind  of 
people  your  Army  and  Na- 
tion need. 

Your  commanders  and 
sergeants  major  indicate 
you  are  getting  better  at 
your  recruiting  Job.  They 
say  new  recruiters  are  using 
the  management  systems 
and  the  new  options  and 
benefits  (such  as  the  Army 
College  Fund),  to  accom- 
plish their  mission.  They 
note  newer  recruiters  are 
more  productive  more 
quickly.  That  says  some- 
thing about  the  quality  of 
training  our  new  recruiters 
are  receiving. 

Training  is  not  some- 
thing that  happens  only  at 


the  schoolhouse,  nor  does 
training  happen  in  a vac- 
uum. The  articles  in  this 
issue  are  part  of  the  training 
process.  They  discuss 
some  of  the  “tips  of  the 
trade”  recruiters  need  to 
consider  and  implement 
in  their  recruiting.  In  most 
cases,  these  techniques 
have  helped  recruiters  re- 
cruit more  efficiently,  more 
confidently,  and  with  a 
greater  measure  of  success. 

Read  these  articles  and 
apply  what  your  fellow  re- 
cruiters have  found  works 
well  for  them.  To  accom- 
plish the  mission  we  have 
ahead,  we  need  to  work 
smarter  to  get  the  people 
our  Armyand  Nation  need. 

And  that  is  another  way 
of  saying 

THE  ARMY  STARTS  WITH 
YOU! 


Major  General,  USA 
Commanding 
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Success:  working  smarter,  not  harden  | 


Staff  Feature 

It  was  another  late  night,  one  of 
those  most  of  us  know  well.  Nothing 
was  going  well  at  all.  Mission  was 
shot  for  the  month  and  work  was 
piling  up. 

The  recruiter  sighed,  pouring  an- 
other cup  of  coffee,  then  stopped,  as  a 
chill  wind  blew  across  the  back  of  his 
neck.  With  his  cup  suspended  half- 
way to  his  mouth,  he  slowly  turned 
red-rimmed  eyes  to  the  door. 

Blocking  the  door  was  a man  in  a 
green  warm  up  suit  with  “Be  All  You 
Can  Be”  written  on  his  back  and 
“Army”  written  across  the  front. 
Clutched  in  his  hand  was  a copy  of 


USAREC  Regulation  350-7. 

“Who  are  you,”  the  recruiter  asked 
slowly. 

“I’m  Super  Recruiter.” 

“Take  your  super  self  somewhere 
else  and  let  me  get  back  to  work.” 
“That’s  why  I’m  here.” 

“What  do  you  mean,”  he  asked, 
angrily. 

“You’re  busy,”  SR  said.  “But  you’re 
not  doing  much,  not  getting  much 
done.  You’re  working  too  late  and 
you  haven’t  much  to  show  for  it.  Your 
work  isn’t  planned  and  that  means 
your  work  is  working  you.” 

He  mumbled  into  his  coffee,  a noise 
that  might  have  signified  agreement, 
indigestion  or  something  in  between. 


“Let’s  see  what  we  can  do  to  help  f 
you  work  smarter  and  get  some  of  this 
done.  You’ve  been  successful  before 
and  you  can  be  successful  again.  It’s 
up  to  you  to  use  your  tools  and  your 
management  systems.” 

SR  looked  around  the  cluttered 
office. 

“For  instance,”  he  said,  his  upper 
lip  curling  in  disgust,  “Your  office  is  a 
disgrace.  Every  good  salesman  knows 
he  has  to  be  organized  to  get  things 
done.  As  trite  as  it  sounds,  plan  your 
work  and  work  your  plan.” 

“That’s  easy  for  you  to  say.  Super 
Recruiter,”  he  said,  “You  don’t  have  a 
mission  every  month.” 

Super  Recruiter  opened  the  top  of 


A good  recruiter  knows  that  the  secret  to  success  is  working  smarter,  not  harder. 


his  warm-up  suit  and  displayed  his 
gold  badge.  He  opened  the  slash  pock- 
et, took  out  the  recruiter  ring,  and  put 
it  on  slowly. 

“You  have  been  there,”  he  said. 
“Okay,  you’ve  got  my  attention.” 

“Let’s  start  at  the  beginning.  You’ve 
got  more  paperwork  on  your  desk 
than  anyone  needs.” 

“I  know,”  he  moaned. 

“You  might  want  to  look  at  the 
work  that’s  coming  in,  prioritize  your 
work  and  get  it  done  quickly.  That 
way,  you  would  meet  suspenses  and 
get  the  work  out  that  needs  to  be  out,” 
he  continued.  He  paused  a few  mo- 
ments to  let  the  thoughts  sink  in.  “We 
could  even  start  now,”  he  suggested. 

Several  minutes  later,  the  job  was 
done. 

“You  know,  that’s  the  first  time  I’ve 
seen  the  top  of  my  desk  in  a month. 
It’s  not  the  last  time,  either.  Plan  my 
work,  set  my  priorities  and  work  my 
plan.  I like  that.  What  other  magic 
tricks  do  you  have  up  your  sleeve?” 

“Nothing  magic,”  SR  said,  “Just 
some  of  the  common  sense  things 
successful  recruiters  have  always 
known.  They  haven’t  always  done 
them,  but  they’ve  always  known  them. 
Some  of  it,  like  the  time  management 
we  just  talked  about  is  in  our  book, 
USAREC  Reg  350-7.” 

“I’ve  heard  about  that,”  he  said 
dryly. 

“Yeah,  ” Super  Recruiter  shot  back, 
“But  you  haven’t  used  it.” 

“Guess  you’re  right,”  he  agreed. 
“What  else?” 

How  about  your  appearance,”  Su- 
per Recruiter  said,  casting  a critical 
eye  on  the  recruiter.  “Not  only  does 
your  uniform  look  like  you  slept  in  it, 
but  you  don’t  look  so  good  yourself. 
When  was  the  last  time  you  did  PT? 
By  the  way,  don’t  forget  to  record 
your  progress,  because  I’ll  be  checking,” 
SR  said. 

“I’m  convinced,”  he  said,  grinning 
slowly  and  throwing  up  his  hands. 
“Lead  on.” 

“Let’s  talk  about  your  presentation 
with  John  and  his  parents  at  his  house.” 

“Why  bring  that  up,”  the  recruiter 
groaned.  “That’s  the  one  that  got 
away.” 

“Wrong,”  Super  Recruiter  yelled. 


“That’s  the  one  you  let  get  away. 
First,  you  were  late.” 

“I  was  just  trying  to  find  my  hat  so  I 
could  be  in  uniform,”  he  whined. 

“You  knew  about  that  appointment 
three  days  ago.  Why  weren’t  you  ready 
for  it?  You  had  the  information  on 
your  Daily  Planning  Guide,  the  200 
card,  your  daily  work  plan,  the  pro- 
cessing list,  and  your  list  of  reminders. 
How  could  you  miss  something  like 
that?” 

“It  wasn’t  easy,”  he  said  slowly. 

“You’re  going  to  have  to  get  better 
and  time  management  seems  a pretty 
obvious  place  to  start,”  Super  Re- 
cruiter began.  “When  you  know  you’ve 
got  an  appointment,  prepare  for  it. 
Review  everything  you  know  about 
the  prospect:  His  interests,  needs, 
goals  and  desires,  why  this  person 
granted  you  an  appointment  in  the 
first  place.  By  the  way,  that  means 
making  sure  you  know  where  your 
hat  and  car  are  so  you  can  get  to  the 
appointment  on  time.” 

“Hey,  everyone  has  an  off  day,” 
came  the  reply. 

“Understood,  but  you  let  your  off 
day  get  into  your  presentation.  There 
just  wasn’t  any  enthusiasm.” 

“Yeah,  but  even  with  that  I had 
him,”  the  recruiter  remembered.  “Un- 
til his  mother  said  T think  he  ought  to 
think  it  over.’  I hadn’t  said  anything  to 
her.  I had  ignored  her.” 

“Parents  are  important  influencers, 
particularly  in  the  critical  market. 
Ignore  them  and  you  walk  out  the 
door  with  negative  responses  dogging 
your  heels.  From  what  I’ve  seen  of 
your  mission  box  lately,  you  can’t 
afford  that  kind  of  response.” 

“You  noticed  too,”  the  recruiter  said 
miserably. 

“Hey,  don’t  look  so  glum,”  SR  said 
with  a smile.  “Your  presentation’s 
actually  pretty  good.  It  just  needs 
some  tightening  here  and  there.  Let’s 
talk  about  the  young  lady  you  enlisted 
in  the  intelligence  field,  for  example. 
You  did  well  with  your  presentation, 
but  you  almost  lost  the  sale  because 
you  kept  talking.  You  discovered 
needs,  goals  and  desires,  then  you 
tailored  your  presentation  to  fit  them. 
You  came  on  with  the  close  and  she 


agreed.” 

“So  what’s  wrong  with  that?” 

“You  kept  selling,  even  after  she 
agreed  to  your  close,”  SR  said,  “That’s 
called  overselling  and  it  will  make 
you  lose  sales. 

“Now  let’s  talk  about  how  you  dis- 
courage questions,’’  SR  continued. 
“You  know,  the  Army’s  been  around  a 
while  and  a whole  lot  of  people  have 
served  through  the  years.  Some  of 
these  people  remember  the  ‘good  old 
days,’  and  to  recruiting,  that  can  be 
the  bad  old  days.  You  know,  KP, 
hurry  up  and  wait,  messed  up  pay. 
You’ve  been  in  the  Army  long  enough 
to  hear  them. 

“These  stories  get  passed  on  from 
one  person  to  another.  Then  here  you 
come  with  your  belly  hanging  out  and 
your  hat  in  the  car  and  you  want 
people  to  enlist  in  the  Army.  All  you 
do  is  confirm  their  image  and  you 
don’t  even  let  them  ask  questions.  You 
must  let  them  ask  their  questions.  You 
can  answer  them.  That’s  why  we  made 
you  a recruiter.” 

“Yeah,  but  the  other  services  are 
eating  my  lunch.” 

“Only  because  you  let  them,”  SR 
admonished.  “The  Army  is  ready  to 
help  you.  You  know  you’ve  got  more 
to  sell  than  any  other  service.  Every- 
thing you  want  or  need  is  there.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  ask  for  it.” 

“Hey,  maybe  all  this  will  work,”  the 
recruiter  said. 

“It  has  before  and  can  again,”  Super 
Recruiter  said.  “Remember,  you’ve 
got  what  it  takes:  support  within  re- 
cruiting through  the  training  and 
management  system  we’ve  provided; 
support  from  the  TAIR  program;  ad- 
vantages the  other  services  don’t  have. 
Knowing  all  that.  I’d  say  if  you  want 
to  be  successful,  and  you  work  at 
being  successful,  you  can  be  success- 
full.” 

“If  you  can  do  it,  so  can  I,”  said  the 
recruiter.  “I’ve  got  what  it  takes  to  be 
a winner.” 

A sudden  gust  of  wind  caused  him 
to  look  up  quickly.  Super  Recruiter 
had  vanished  leaving  only  a soft, 
diminishing  whisper.  Straining  his 
ear,  the  recruiter  listened  to  catch  the 
clear  but  fading  words,  “Remember, 
your  success  starts  with  you.” 
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CHANGING  A 
TOWN’S  OUTLOOK 


by  Jane  Thomas 
Des  Moines  DRC 
Art  by  Bob  Tarpey 
Ft.  Sheridan,  TASC 

There’s  a town  in  the  midwest  going 
through  some  radical  changes.  Per- 
haps progressive  is  a more  appropriate 
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word.  Radical  is  a word  from  this 
town’s  past,  not  it’s  present. 

Iowa  City,  lA,  is  a university  town. 
In  the  late  60s  and  early  70s,  the 
University  of  Iowa  was  a hotbed  of 


anti-war  activities.  Students  held  pro- 
tests, marches  and  memorial  services. 
Anti-militarism  was  pervasive.  To- 
day, however,  the  military  has  a deep 
commitment  and  growing  relation- 
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ship  with  the  community  and  the 
university. 

Recruiting  has  been  a big  part  of  the 
turn  around.  “We  have  some  very 
dedicated  recruiters.  Through  their 
positive,  aggressive  approach  to  re- 
cruiting they’ve  set  the  tone  for 
change,”  said  CPT  Ed  Turner,  Iowa 
City  Area  Commander. 

The  Iowa  City  station  has  three  re- 
cruiters, SEC  Robert  Baker,  station 
commander;  SEC  Howard  Beekman 
and  SEC  James  Dickerson,  the  USAR 
recruiter. 

Baker  expressed  their  philosophy 
of  recruiting:  “You  never  give  up.” 

He  said  the  attitude  changes  in 
Iowa  City  have  not  been  an  overnight 
sensation,  but  rather  a gradual  shift. 
A lot  of  the  liberal  attitudes  of  the  last 
decade  still  exist. 

“I  can’t  honestly  say  the  attitude 
had  ‘turned  around,’  but  it  is  improving. 
The  dimmer  the  memory  of  Viet  Nam 
grows,  the  more  friendly  people  be- 
come,’’ said  SEC  Baker,  adding, 
“People  have  stopped  hanging  up  on 
recruiters;  at  least  they  are  willing  to 
listen  now.” 

Dickerson  was  a student  at  the 
University  of  Iowa  during  the  Viet 
Nam  era.  he  remembers  it  clearly; 
feelings  were  strong  and  tensions 
were  high.  The  military  was  highly 
visible  and  therefore  became  a target. 
“ROTC  students  didn’t  wear  uniforms; 
they  drilled  in  civilian  clothes.  Reserve 
convoys  wouldn’t  drive  through  town.” 

“There  were  even  demands  to  throw 
the  ROTC  program  off  campus,”  said 
ETC  Michael  Bartelme,  Professor  of 
Military  Science  at  the  University. 

The  effect  on  recruiting  was  dra- 
matic. The  ROTC  program  reached  an 
all  time  low  with  38  cadets.  The  town 
was  known  as  a “recruiters  graveyard” 
for  Regular  Army  and  USAR  recruiters. 
In  a three  year  period  21  recruiters 
were  relieved  between  the  four  services. 

“The  more  time  that  passes,  the  less 
people  remember,”  said  Karl  Giese, 
chairman  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Task  Force  on  Military  and 
Governmental  Affairs. 


The  Iowa  City 
recruiters  take  the 
time  to  explain  the 
total  recruiting  pro- 
cess to  each  appli- 
cant. This  makes 
every  applicant  feei 
like  somebody  rath- 
er than  just  a num- 
ber. Iowa  city  re- 
cruiters believe 
personal  attention 
is  an  important  part 
of  their  success. 


The  task  force  was  formed  in  early 
1981  to  increase  the  town’s  aware- 
ness and  support  for  the  National 
Guard,  Reserve  and  ROTC.  It  is  a 
broad-based  group  composed  of  re- 
tired military;  local  Reserve  and  Guard 
commanders;  and  business  leaders. 
George  Dane,  Senior  Vice  President 
of  the  Iowa  State  Bank  in  Iowa  City, 
organized  the  group  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  State  Committee  for 


sentations  and  news  coverage. 

The  largest  accomplishment  of  the 
committee  has  been  the  ability  to 
bring  the  “support  out  of  the  closet” 
according  to  CPT  Turner.  He  said  the 
support  has  always  been  there,  but 
people  have  hidden  it. 

With  the  development  of  a General’s 
Speaking  Bureau  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Military  Affairs  Task 
Force  it  has  become  popular  to  support 


“Through  the  cadets  the  military  is  being  associated 
with  winners.  People  are  beginning  to  think  the  military 
must  have  something  special.  ” 


Support  of  the  Guard  and  Reserve. 

This  group  has  been  a large  catalyst 
behind  the  changes  in  the  Iowa  City 
community.  They  have  stressed  em- 
ployer awareness  of  military  programs 
by  getting  local  businesses  to  sign 
letters  of  support  for  the  Guard  and 
Reserve;  they  have  recognized  out- 
standing Guardsmen,  Reservists  and 
ROTC  cadets;  and  have  upgraded 
public  awareness  of  these  programs 
through  guest  speakers,  award  pre- 


the  military.  In  a ten  month  period 
two  General  Officers  have  spoken 
there.  MG  James  Freeze,  the  National 
Security  Deputy  Director,  and  GEN 
John  Vessey,  the  Chief  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  were  both  very  well 
received  by  the  town. 

Turner  explains,  “People  came  to 
hear  MG  Freeze  or  GEN  Vessey  speak 
because  they  thought  it  would  be  inter- 
esting. They  looked  around  and  found 
out  they  were  not  alone.”  They  sat 
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together  and  realized  that  they  were 
not  isolated  fragments,  but  part  of  a 
cohesive  whole.  Over  330  people  came 
recently  to  hear  GEN  Vessey.  “Having 
a four  star  general  speak  on  the  quality 
of  recruits  definitely  helps  our  image,” 
said  Giese. 

Another  very  positive  step  is  taking 
place  in  Iowa  City  recruiting.  It  in- 
volves the  University  of  Iowa  Military 
Science  Department  and  the  new 
Simultaneous  Membership  Program 
(SMPj. 

The  SMP  concept  of  belonging  to 
both  the  ROTC  and  either  the  Guard 
or  the  Reserve  at  the  same  time  is 
attracting  a high  level  of  very  visible 
cadets.  One  example  is  Lou  Banach, 
an  NCAA  wrestling  champion.  As  an 
aid  to  recruiting,  Lou  and  other  SMP 
members  have  been  participating  in 
student  radio  talk  shows  and  high 
school  presentations. 

“Through  the  cadets  the  military  is 
being  associated  with  winners.  People 
are  beginning  to  think  that  the  military 
must  have  something  special  to  offer,” 
said  Bartelme. 

A lot  of  the  victories  in  Iowa  City 
are  psychological  ones.  Last  year,  BG 
Kenneth  Leuer  attended  a wrestling 
match  between  Iowa  and  Iowa  State. 
Leuer  was  an  NCAA  champion  when 
he  attended  the  University  of  Iowa  in 
the  1950s.  During  the  meet,  Leuer  was 
presented  with  an  Iowa  Blanket.  Thir- 
teen thousand  people  stood  and 
cheered. 

“It’s  a great  lift  to  morale  to  have 
the  military  cheered  on  campus,”  said 
LTC  Bartelme. 

Similarly  uplifting  is  the  support 
for  the  military  that  is  sweeping 
through  the  business  community. 
“Influential  people  are  actually  joining 
ranks  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the 
community  and  especially  the  univer- 
sity,” said  CPT  Turner. 

Such  pressure  was  displayed  when 
the  University  was  seeking  a replace- 
ment for  University  President  Willard 
Boyd.  The  Military  Affairs  Task  Force 
wrote  a strong  letter  to  the  University 
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Search  Committee  when  the  committee 
was  interviewing  potential  candidates 
for  the  position.  The  letter  asked  for  a 
president  who  could  effectively  inter- 
act with  both  the  state  and  city  and 
one  who  understood  the  important 
role  of  the  military  in  today’s  world. 

The  changing  administration  at  the 
University  has  been  another  positive 
influence  on  the  community’s  attitude. 
Acting  President  Duane  Sprietersbach 
has  developed  a very  positive  posture 
toward  the  military.  He  is  an  ex- 
reservist and  has  become  visibly  in- 
volved with  campus  ROTC  programs. 
He  spoke  at  an  ROTC  dining- in  on  the 
benefits  to  both  sides  gained  through  a 
working  relationship  between  the  ROTC 
and  the  University.  Sprietersbach 
also  presented  awards  at  another 
ROTC  function. 

The  new  administration’s  open 
viewpoint  was  emphasized  at  the  final 
Iowa  home  football  game  of  the  1981 
season.  The  Color  Guard,  which  was 
banned  during  the  Viet  Nam  era,  was 
re-instituted  for  the  game.  The  mili- 
tary is  once  again  an  accepted  part  of 
campus  life. 

The  combined  effects  of  these 
separate  actions  is  far-reaching.  In 
1981  the  Iowa  City  Area  was  named 
Area  of  the  Year  for  the  Des  Moines 
DRC.  At  the  same  time  ROTC  partici- 
pation at  the  University  has  increased 
to  the  level  where  it  was  necessary  to 
expand  the  staff. 

The  increase  in  the  ROTC  program 
is  important  to  Iowa  City  recruiters. 
“In  the  last  few  years  the  Army  has 
become  a viable  alternative  for  finan- 
cing higher  education,”  said  Dickerson. 
He  explained  that  the  loss  of  federal 
grant  money  has  made  Army  programs 
such  as  SMP  and  the  Army  College 
Fund  very  attractive  to  high  school 
graduates  who  want  to  continue  their 
education.  ROTC  and  Army  educa- 
tional funding  are  especially  impor- 
tant in  the  Iowa  City  area  because  of 
the  unusually  high  statistics  of  college 
bound  youth:  80  percent  of  high  school 
graduates  go  to  college;  50  percent  of 


Enlistees  often  send  their  friends  to  the 
recruiting  station  to  check  out  what’s 
available. 


them  graduate  from  college. 

SFC  Baker  is  understandably  happy 
about  the  upsurge  in  recruiting.  He 
said  there  are  three  specific  reasons 
for  the  increased  numbers.  The  most 
obvious  is  the  changing  attitude  of  the 
town.  The  second  is  equally  impor- 
tant. “Recruiters  are  talking  ROTC  as 
well  as  Regular  Army  and  Reserves. 
This  all-Army  concept  in  recruiting 
gives  the  kids  more  options  for 
joining.”  The  third  aid  to  recruiting  is 
the  growth  in  the  level  of  knowledge 
about  the  Army.  Baker  credits  local 
and  national  advertising  programs 
for  an  increase  in  public  awareness 
and  interest  in  the  Army. 

What  does  the  future  hold  for  Iowa 
City?  Perhaps  an  even  more  progres- 
sive attitude  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
munity and  university.  Perhaps  an 
increasingly  positive  relationship 
between  the  military  and  town.  Per- 
haps a larger  number  of  recruits  into 
Army  programs.  There  are  no  sure 
answers,  but  as  Baker  says,  “You 
never  give  up.”  J 
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What  you  need  to  know  about 
what  you  need  to  know  about 


ADVERTISING 


by  Tom  Evans 
Deputy  Director 
USAREC  - A&SP 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to 
convince  recruiters  that  keeping  on 
top  of  what  Army  advertising  is  saying 
to  the  youth  of  the  nation  is  part  of 
smart  recruiting.  If  you  already  believe 
that,  there’s  no  need  to  read  further. 
Unless,  of  course,  you  don’t  want  to 
miss  the  surprise  ending. 

To  show  why  you  need  to  keep 
informed,  let’s  talk  a bit  about  that 
great  American  pastime,  the  buying 
and  selling  of  automobiles.  The  good 
folks  at  Ford  have  let  us  use  one  of 
their  ads  for  illustrative  purposes  and 
to  ask  a simple  question  about  it: 
What  purpose  does  it  serve? 

A popular  textbook  answer  is  that  it 


gets  potential  buyers  into  an  automo- 
bile showroom  so  that  a salesman  can 
show  off  the  car  and  close  the  deal. 
Those  things  do  happen,  but  saying 
that  buying  a car  is  a matter  of  seeing 
an  ad,  inspecting  the  merchandise, 
talking  to  a salesman,  and  signing  a 
contract  is  having  the  words,  but  not 
the  music.  I don’t  know  about  you, 
but  I never  did  it  that  way. 

Here  are  some  notes  from  the  diary 
of  me  as  a new  car  buyer: 

• Because  of  failure  to  avert  eyes 
from  slick  ad  for  new  model  what’s  it, 
unshakeabJe  resolve  that  present 
heap  must  go  another  100,000  miles 
has  begun  to  crumble.  Visited  show- 
room to  kick  tires,  told  salesman — 
who  knows  better,  but  is  biding  his 
time— that  I am  just  looking,  won’t 


really  be  in  the  market  for  several 
years. 

• Went  to  public  library  and  read 
about  new  models  in  consumer  and 
automotive  magazines.  Revisited 
showroom  to  clarify  a point  or  two, 
idle  curiosity  pose  giving  way  to 
obvious  symptoms  of  new  car  lust. 
Have  found  myself  really  reading  those 
automobile  ads  that  used  to  just  get  a 
passing  glance. 

• Made  three  more  trips  to  the 
dealer,  talked  with  a neighbor  who 
owns  last  year’s  model,  and  read  more 
ads.  Total  unsuitability  of  car  I am 
now  driving  has  become  manifest. 
Am  shamelessly  making  plans  to  tell 
wife  that  long  planned  vacation  in 
Caribbean  paradise  must  be  scrapped 
because  current  car  is  a dangerous 
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to  my  perfectly  sensible,  original  idea 
of  keeping  my  present  car  for  another 
few  years. 

You  may  be  more  or  less  decisive 
than  I was,  but  most  people  go  through 
a similar  experience  with  major  pur- 
chases, and  there  is  some  scientific 
evidence  that  advertising  works  as 
described.  Consumer  surveys,  con- 
ducted by  the  automobile  industry, 
have  shown  that  recall  of  advertising 


keeps  increasing,  long  after  the  person 
has  bought  the  car. 

What  does  my  experience  tell  us?  In 
terms  simple  enough  to  carve  on  the 
average  tombstone: 

• Ads  sell  when  they  are  seen  or 
heard 

• Salesmen  sell  when  they  get  the 
chance 

• Advertising  creates  chances  for 
salesmen 

• Advertising  creates  second  and 
third  chances 

The  last  point  may  seem  redundant, 
but  really  isn’t.  Second  and  third 
chances  are  often  very  necessary  when 
you  ask  people  to  make  life  changing 
decisions. 

Is  recruiting  like  selling  automo- 
biles? It  is  certainly  different  in  im- 
portant aspects,  but  if  you  think  about 
what  you  go  through  to  put  some  of 
your  most  reluctant— and  most  highly 
qualified— prospects  in  boots,  the  saga 
of  my  automobile  purchase  should 
ring  some  bells. 

Let’s  get  back  to  Army  advertising. 

What  about  those  “chances”  adver- 
tising creates? 

A million  and  a half  young  people 
will  actively  communicate  with  the 
Army  this  year  because  exposure  to 
an  Army  ad— or  ten  Army  ads— nudged 
them  into  calling  or  mailing  away  for 
something;  maybe  an  Army  College 
Fund  booklet;  perhaps  information 
on  Army  opportunities;  sometimes 
just  one  of  the  premiums  we  offer  to 
high  school  and  college  students.  The 
80  percent  who  are  not  screened  out 
as  obviously  unqualified  will  become 
REACT  leads  and  end  up  being  con- 
tacted by  a recruiter. 

Whether  they  are  thirsting  for  in- 
formation or  just  want  a premium, 
that  contact  will  be  a little  like  a first 
visit  to  the  automobile  showroom.  It 
may  lead  to  a quick  appointment  and 
a trip  to  the  MEPS,  but  is  as  likely  to 
be  just  the  first  in  a series  of  encounters. 

People  ask  more  than  once,  an 
occasional  source  of  complaint.  “I 
already  talked  to  him  and  he  didn’t 
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antique.  Must  be  removed  from  the 
road  in  the  interest  of  public  safety. 
Will  arrange  financing  and  sign  con- 
tract. 

Did  advertising  get  me  into  the 
showroom?  Yes,  but  it  also  did  other 
things.  It  interested  me  and  then  kept 
at  me  until  I had  signed  on  the  dotted 
line.  And  those  ads  didn’t  convince 
me  but  they  kept  me  from  just  forget- 
ting about  the  project  and  going  back 

Th/s  ad  sells  cars. 


enguferru<t|!>umpsaU(240tb 'ft  oTtorqucf 
Its  one  of  the  meanest  looktnq  Mustangs  we  \ 
built  But  thats  our  opinion 

What  it  packs  underneath  mat  mean  looking 
157  horsepower. 

And  that  s a fact. 

Enough  said.  The  Boss  is  back. 


want  to  join  the  Army,”  some  re- 
cruiters say.  But  most  people  start  out 
not  wanting  to  join  the  Army.  Just 
remember  what  we  said  earlier  about 
second  and  third  chances. 

What  does  it  all  mean  to  a recruiter: 
The  fact  that  Army  advertising  begins 
talking  to  your  prospects  before  you 
do  and  keeps  it  up  with  increasing 
effectiveness  until  they  have  reported 
for  duty?  And  the  fact  that  it  is  expertly 
designed  to  talk  their  language  about 
things  that  are  on  their  minds? 

It  means  you  had  better  know  what 
is  being  said.  And  that  you  must  keep 
up  to  date  with  changes  in  advertising 
content  and  style. 

One  final  point.  The  other  people 


your  prospects  might  talk  to  about 
enlisting — parents,  friends,  teachers — 
all  see  and  hear  Army  advertising  as 
well. 

With  all  the  other  material  a re- 
cruiter has  to  keep  on  top  of,  how 
does  he  or  she  keep  up  with  Army 
advertising?  We  try  to  help  by  distri- 
buting the  quarterly  advertising  infor- 
mation flyer.  Mission  82.  If  you  don’t 
look  at  that  carefully  when  it  comes 
in,  you  may  be  missing  the  boat.  Your 
DRC  puts  out  written  information  and 
shows  advertising  at  sales  meetings. 
And  you  should  be  watching  some  of 
the  same  television  your  prospects 
do,  listening  to  their  radio  stations, 
reading  their  magazines. 


When  you  contact  someone  who 
has  requested  information  it  may  help 
you  greatly  to  know  what  ad  they 
responded  to.  Block  B of  your  200B 
card  tells  you.  And  look  for  up-to-date 
information  on  likely  Block  B contents 
in  the  REACT  FLASH. 

Sourcebook  and  On  Your  Own- 
each  contain  advertising  that  covers 
all  the  current  offers.  If  you  periodi- 
cally re-read  the  recruiting  pamphlets 
and  booklets  you  give  out  to  your 
prospects,  it  will  help  you  keep  your 
sales  points  sharpened. 

Its  all  very  simple,  but  then  again  so 
is  the  wheel.  And  can  you  imagine 
what  a drag  life  would  be  without 
that?  ^ 


HOW  SOMEONE  JOINS  THE  ARMY 
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Psychological  Approach  to 
Recruiting 


by  MAJ  Gregory  L Walsh 
USAREC  - IG 

Salesmanship  is  a matter  of  estab- 
lishing relationships  with  people. 
In  order  to  maintain  a relationship, 
it  must  be  desirable  for  both  parties. 
The  better  the  give-and-take  balance 
between  two  parties,  the  more  likely 
it  is  that  the  relationship  will  flourish 
and  continue.  A basic  characteristic 
of  human  nature  is  the  tendency  to 
seek  what  offers  us  the  greatest 
amount  of  personal  satisfaction. 

If  you  have  difficulty  establishing 
and  maintaining  friends,  it  means 
that  you  are  not  giving  satisfaction 
to  others.  It  means  that  you  have  a 
blind  spot  concerning  the  needs  of 
others  or  that  you  are  not  interested 
in  relating  to  others.  If  you  expect  to 
become  a salesman  or  a saleswoman 
you  must  become  interested  in  the 
needs  of  others;  you  must  remove 
the  blind  spots  and  develop  an 
awareness  of  what  people  want 
from  relationships.  Unless  relation- 
ships promise  satisfaction  they  will 
be  discontinued.' 

From  the  above  it  can  be  concluded 
that  what  a salesperson  is  really  selling 
is  satisfaction.  The  reverse  of  selling 
is  buying.  If  the  same  logic  is  applied 
to  buying  that  is  applied  to  selling,  the 
product  remains  the  same.  That  pro- 
duct is,  satisfaction.  Of  course,  the 
satisfaction  recruiters  are  concerned 
with  is  customer  satisfaction.  There- 
fore the  logical  way  to  approach  selling 
is  from  the  buyer’s  point  of  view. 

An  approach  that  is  based  on  buyer 
satisfaction  and  accounts  for  selling 
and  buying  as  an  interactive,  unified 
process,  is  shown  in  figure  one.  Figure 
one  is  based  on  the  psychological 
principle  that  satisfaction  is  the  desired 
result  of  human  behavior.  In  order  for 
satisfaction  to  take  place,  there  must 
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first  be  a need,  products  and  services 
must  be  available  to  accomplish  satis- 
faction, and  lastly,  action  takes  place 
(the  sale/purchase]  producing  satis- 
faction. In  order  to  understand  this 
approach  to  selling  it  is  necessary  to 
look  at  each  one  of  the  five  areas 
depicted  in  figure  one. 

Needs  and  Wants-Satisfiers 

The  selling/buying  process  begins 
with  needs  (Number  1 in  Figure  1]  as 
they  exist  in  the  customer  or  prospect. 
Customers  are  often  vague.  In  fact, 
the  customer  may  feel  that  he  has  no 
needs.  It  is  up  to  the  salesperson  to 
develop  the  prospects’  need  for  the 
product  he  is  selling.  That  is,  to  show 
the  prospective  buyer  why  he  will 
benefit  (be  more  satisfied)  after  pur- 
chasing the  product  or  service.  Buyers 
tend  to  balance  their  needs  with  their 
resources.  It  is  because  of  this  balance 
recruiters  hear  the  following  state- 
ments. I don’t  need  any  job  training. 
I’m  going  to  college.  I’m  satisfied  with 
my  present  job.  The  Army  has  nothing 
to  offer  me.  Recruiters  must  find  some 
way  to  disturb  the  buyers  resource/ 
needs  balance.  The  main  way  of  doing 
this  is  by  asking  questions. 

The  value  and  effectiveness  of 
planned  questions  in  starting  an  inter- 
view is  shown  by  a recent  study  of  the 
sales  force  of  a large  company.  The 
survey  revealed  that  a majority  of  its 
salesmen  started  their  presentations 
by  telling  their  prospective  buyers 
what  their  product  is  designed  to  do. 
A smaller  group  in  the  same  company 
launched  their  presentations  with 
questions  concerning  the  prospect’s 
needs  and  problems.  The  second  group 
consistently  averaged  more  than  50 
percent  higher  in  the  ratio  of  success- 
ful sales  to  calls  than  the  first  group. ^ 

The  proper  questions  during  a sales 
presentation  move  the  buyer  from  a 
state  of  balanced  needs  to  a state  of 


aroused  needs  by  offering  a higher 
level  of  satisfaction  (e.g.  higher  pro- 
fits, more  utility,  opportunity,  etc.). 

The  salesperson  should  endeavor 
to  accomplish  three  things  when 
questioning  his  prospect.^ 

1.  Plant  an  idea. 

2.  Translate  the  idea  into  a benefit. 

3.  Get  a response  from  the  prospect. 

Again  referring  to  Figure  1,  notice 

that,  the  salesperson  has  moved  from 
step  one  needs,  to  step  two  want- 
satisfiers.  This  only  occurs  after  the 
balance  of  need  to  resources  has  been 
disturbed.  The  salesperson  now  ques- 
tions his  prospect  to  determine  how 
the  prospect’s  wants  are  being  ful- 
filled. The  purpose  is  to  determine 
how  he  can  better  satisfy  these  wants 
with  the  products  and  services  he  is 
selling.  One  of  the  implications  is,  the 
salesperson  will  question  the  prospect 
before  making  any  statements  of  his 
own.  On  the  basis  of  what  he  learns, 
he  can  then  present  his  product. 

The  salesperson  learns  about  the 
wants  of  his  prospect  through  inquiry 
and  observation.  The  latter  might  be 
referred  to  as  marketing  intelligence. 
That  is,  knowing  both  the  prospect 
and  his  business.^ 

The  Want-Satisfier  System 

The  third  step  as  presented  in  Figure 
1 is  the  presentation  of  the  want- 
satisfier  system.  This  includes  the 
product,  services,  company,  and 
company  personnel  (including  the 
salesman  or  recruiter  himself).  Based 
on  what  is  learned  in  step  two,  the 
salesperson  presents  his  offering  in  a 
way  designed  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
customer  or  prospect  differently  from, 
or  better  than,  the  want-satisfiers 
now  in  use.  In  the  words  of  Phillip 
Lund: 

“The  salesman  selects  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  the  cus- 
tomer’s present  system  carefully  from 
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the  information  the  customer  has  given 
him.  Obviously,  he  minimizes  the  ad- 
vantages against  which  his  products 
offer  a poor  comparison;  and  simi- 
larly, the  disadvantages  he  emphasizes 
are  those  against  which  his  product 
performs  strongly.”^ 

Thus,  the  salesperson’s  task  is  to 
present  what  he  has  to  offer  in  such  a 
way  that  the  customer  or  prospect 
perceives,  thinks,  and  feels  it  to  be 
superior  to  alternate  available  offer- 
ings. If  the  salesperson  is  successful 
in  presenting  his  product  or  service 
then  the  buyer  will  be  moved  to  action, 
that  is  a sale  will  be  transacted.  At  this 
point  the  buyer  will  return  to  a state  of 
balanced  needs  and  resources.  Thus 
the  cycle  is  completed.  However,  more 
needs  to  be  said  about  satisfaction, 
because  if  satisfaction  does  not  take 
place  there  will  be  no  repeat  sales  or 
referrals. 

Satisfaction 

As  was  previously  noted,  a sale  is 
the  result  of  a buyer  attempting  to 
raise  his  level  of  satisfaction.  In  order 
for  a sale  to  be  considered  successful 
the  buyer  must  be  satisfied  with  his 
purchase.  This  brings  up  two  key 
points  that  must  be  considered.  First 
and  foremost,  the  salesperson,  in 
creating  a need  on  the  part  of  a pros- 
pective buyer  must  create  a real  need. 
That  is,  the  product  sold  must  have 
some  real  utility  to  the  buyer,  it  must 
fit  his  need  (within  reasonable  limita- 


tions] as  well  as  any  other  available 
product.  To  put  it  very  simply,  the 
salesperson  and  firm  must  have  inte- 
grity. In  addition,  the  salesperson  and 
firm  must  be  competent  in  their  field. 

The  second  point  is  that  the  sale  is 
not  completed  with  the  transfer  of 
title,  but  rather  continues  until  all 
circumstances  connected  with  the  sale 
are  settled.  In  retail  sales  this  may  be 
as  uncomplicated  as  bagging  the  pur- 
chase and  thanking  the  customer.  In 
industrial  sales  it  might  consist  of 
furnishing  technical  assistance  over  a 
period  of  years.  In  recruiting,  the 
word  ownership  is  used  to  describe 
this  function.  Specifically,  the  re- 
cruiter, Recruiting  Command,  and  the 
Army  accept  responsibility  for  the 
enlistee  throughout  the  induction  cycle 
and  integration  into  a troop  unit. 

As  was  noted  in  the  introduction 
“Salesmanship  is  a matter  of  estab- 
lishing relationships  with  people.”  It 
was  further  pointed  out  that  the  only 
relationships  that  last  are  those  that 
promise  satisfaction.  Therefore  for  a 
salesperson  to  be  successful  he  must 
offer  his  customers  satisfaction.  He 
must  be  attuned  to  their  needs  and 
capable  of  fulfilling  their  wants. 

Discovering  Needs 
By  Means  Of 
Questions 

The  following  are  some  examples 
of  questions  which  might  be  used  to 
discover  needs. 


Would  you  be  interested  in  guar- 
anteeing part  of  your  educational 
expenses? 

How  would  you  like  to  increase 
your  income? 

Would  you  be  interested  in  job 
security  for  yourself  and  your 
immediate  family? 

Do  you  have  friends  who  would  like 
to  discuss  an  enlistment  like  yours? 

You  are  interested  in  saving  money 
for  college,  aren’t  you? 

Would  you  be  interested  in  in- 
creasing your  ability  to  compete  in 
today’s  job  market? 

Have  you  ever  considered  the 
challenge  of  jumping  out  a perfectly 
good  airplane? 

We’re  calling  on  seniors  to  discuss 
the  Army  College  Fund.  When 
would  you  like  to  discuss  it — today 
or  tommorrow? 

Would  you  be  interested  in  making 
$5,000  extra  with  your  enlistment? 

Do  you  have  time  to  learn  how  to 
increase  your  chances  of  grad- 
uating from  college? 

Have  you  considered  a part  time  job 
with  full  time  pride? 

Note  that  these  are  attention-getting 
questions,  and  each  one  promises  a 
benefit  to  the  prospect.  y 
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#3.  For  examples  of  the  types  of 
questions  to  ask  see  Appendix  B, 
“Discovering  needs.  ” 

#4.  Business  here  refers  not  only 
to  commercial  concerns  but  to 
consumers  as  well. 

#5.  Philip  R.  Lund,  Compelling 
Selling  (London:  The  Macmi Ilian 
Press  Limited),  p.  89. 
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by  MAJ  Douglas  A.  Martz 
USAREC  - PD 

Some  commanders  — regardless  of 
level  (station,  area,  or  DRC)  — simply 
do  not  understand  the  wealth  of  infor- 


mation available  on  the  Processing 
List  (USAREC  Form  533).  To  help 
those  commanders  learn  what  infor- 
mation is  there,  and  to  provide  a 
review  for  those  who  already  know 


the  information,  this  article  is  here  to 
provide  a public  service  as  a part  of  a 
new  forum  titled  “Tips  of  the  Trade.” 

First  of  all,  the  Processing  List 
provides  an  indicator  of  prospecting 
status.  Since  information  on  the  Pro- 
cessing List  comes  from  and  feeds 
back  into  the  basic  management 
system  tools,  the  commander  should 
be  able  to  check  the  entries  on  the 
Processing  List  against  the  other  tools 
— such  as  the  Prospect  Card  or  the 
Lead  Refinement  List. 

That  tells  the  commander  doing  the 
checking  a couple  of  things.  First  off, 
it  tells  the  commander  if  the  recruiter 
is  effective  in  his  prospecting  efforts 
(if  he  is  not,  he  will  have  few  or  no 
names  on  the  Processing  List).  That 
can  be  important  information  in 
helping  the  recruiter  Be  All  He  Can 
Be. 

Second,  the  Processing  List  can  tell 
the  commander  where  the  prospecting 
is  being  done.  If  the  source  of  leads  is 
the  high  school  list,  the  commander 
knows  the  recruiter  is  making  the 
telephone  calls  necessary  and  required 
to  get  the  job  done. 

If  the  source  of  leads  is  walk-ins  or 
a source  of  leads  other  than  the  high 
school  list,  ASVAB  printout,  or 
REACT  cards,  the  recruiter  is  most 
likely  working  one  of  the  less  pro- 
ductive markets.  Even  within  the  high 
school  and  ASVAB  lists,  the  com- 
mander can  tell  when  the  recruiter  is 
working  senior  and  diploma  graduate 
markets  to  secure  enlistments.  A re- 
cruiter who  is  not,  is  wasting  time, 
money,  and  recruiting  effort. 

Besides  information  about  pros- 
pecting, there  is  information  about 
processing  on  the  Processing  List  — 
quite  a bit  of  information.  For  one 
thing,  the  commander  can  look  at  the 
Processing  List  and  tell  how  many 
people  began  the  processing  cycle 
(i.e.,  by  agreeing  to  see  a recruiter  for 
a sales  presentation)  and  how  many 
people  completed  the  processing  cycle 
(i.e.,  signed  contracts  for  an  Army 
enlistment).  That  information,  when 
compared  to  at  least  three  months 
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PROCESSING  LIST 


Station  Recruiter 


0)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5)  (6)  (7)  (8)  (9)  (10)  (11)  (12)  (13) 

DATE  SOURCE  DATE 

APPT  OF  GEO  AREA  APPT  TEST  PHY  SUSP  CHTRCT 

MADE  NAME  P S LEAD  OR  ZIP  ED  CNDTD  DATE  RSLT  DATE  RSLT  REMARKS  DATE  DATE 

USAREC  Form  533,  12  July  79 


If  this  looks  like  your  Processing  List,  you  couid  be  in  a lot  of  trouble. 


data  on  the  Conversion  Data  Sheet, 
can  tell  the  commander  where  things 
are  happening  — or  not  happening  — 
in  the  processing  cycle. 

For  example,  the  commander  can 
tell  if  people  are  being  lost  between 
the  appointment  and  the  MET  test  or 
between  the  MET  and  the  physical,  or 
between  the  physical  and  the  contract. 
At  the  same  time,  the  commander  can 
tell  what  kind  of  market  the  recruiter  is 
working.  Both  physical  and  mental 
results  are  there  — all  the  commander 
has  to  do  is  look.  It  tells  the  commander 
what  kind  of  market  the  recruiter  is 
working,  and  may  say  something  about 
the  kind  of  market  the  recruiter  has  to 
work. 

The  Processing  List  also  tells  the 
commander  the  number  of  contracts 
the  recruiter  has  for  the  current  month. 
That  may  be  a good  story  in  and  of 
itself,  but  the  contract  column  on  the 
Processing  List  gives  more  informa- 


tion. It  tells  the  commander  what  kind 
of  contract  the  individual  has,  and, 
for  those  individuals  who  did  not  sign 
a contract,  a general  reason  why.  All 
that  information  can  help  the  com- 
mander with  what  needs  to  be  done 
and  why. 

This  information  is  only  the  begin- 
ning of  any  kind  of  commander’s  anal- 
ysis. It  does  not  tell  the  commander 
what  is  wrong,  only  that  something  is 
not  happening  that  should  be  happen- 
ing at  one  or  more  steps  in  the  pro- 
cessing cycle.  To  find  out  what  is 
really  wrong  (or  about  to  go  wrong] 
the  commander  needs  to  talk  with  the 
recruiter  or  the  recruiting  element 
involved  — that  day  or  the  day  prior. 
Recruiting  will  not  wait  around  for  a 
day,  a week,  or  a month.  It  needs 
attention  every  day  — concentrated 
leadership  and  management  attention 
— the  kind  they  teach  in  the  service 
schools. 


The  Processing  List  is  a valuable 
tool  for  commanders  at  all  levels.  It 
tells  a lot  about  what  recruiters  are 
doing,  where  they  are  doing  it,  and  to 
whom  they  are  doing  it.  That  is  the 
kind  of  information  commanders  need 
to  make  intelligent  decisions  about 
the  kind  of  remedial  assistance  the  re- 
cruiter needs  when  he  seems  headed 
for  a slump. 

That  means  some  hard  work  for  the 
commanders  involved  on  a daily  basis. 
It  is  not  work  which  can  be  done 
effectively  from  behind  a desk.  It  is 
the  kind  of  work  which  needs  face-to- 
face  contact  between  recruiters  and 
their  commanders.  However,  when 
the  contact  is  made,  the  Processing 
List  analyzed,  and  corrective  action 
set  in  motion,  the  recruiting  field  force 
will  benefit  because  their  efforts  will 
be  headed  in  the  right  direction. 

And  that  is  what  recruiting  is  all 
about!  % 
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BEFORE  HE  EVER  CLIMBED  INSIDE  A TANK,  Robert 
A.  Tetro  was  an  armor  expert. 

“After  you’ve  built  more  than  60  armored  fighting 


Tank  hobbyist  Robert  A.  Tetro  ofDuBois,  PA  shows  SSG  Bob 
Steel  a few  of  his  armor  vehicle  models.  Tetro  began  his  tank 
hobby  six  years  ago,  and  he  recently  brought  his  model 
hobby  to  life  as  he  enlisted  to  be  a tank  crewman. 


vehicles,  you  learn  a lot  about  what  makes  them  tick,’’ 
said  Tetro,  a recent  Jefferson  County  Pennsylvania  Vo 
Tech  High  School  graduate.  His  models  and  diorama 
collection  include  tanks,  armored  vehicles  and  self- 
propelled  artillery. 

He  said  the  Army  has  guaranteed  him  training  as  an 
armor  crewman  at  Ft.  Knox,  where  he  will  take  basic 


training  and  AIT.  Currently  in  the  DEP,  he  is  also 
planning  to  take  advantage  of  the  Army  College  Fund 
during  his  two-year  enlistment. 

“Tetro  is  the  resident  tank  expert  in  these  parts 
because  he’s  done  extensive  reading  and  research  on  the 
subject,”  said  Staff  Sergeant  Bob  Steel,  the  DuBois 
station  commander  who  enlisted  him. 

Watching  war  movies  on  television  aroused  Tetro’s 
curiosity  about  tanks. 

“When  I found  out  that  local  hobby  stores  didn’t  carry 
the  various  armored  fighting  vehicle  models  I wanted  to 
build,  I started  ordering  model  kits  through  a mail  order 
hobby  catalog,”  he  said. 

Tetro’s  subject  references  include  model  kits,  dia- 
grams and  photographs. 

In  the  future,  Tetro  may  be  able  to  see  his  hobby  come 
to  life  as  a crewman  on  a real  tank.  (Jim  McCarthy, 
Pittsburgh  DRC) 


TWO  INTELLIGENCE  ANALYSTS  from  Ft.  Carson 
gave  presentations  at  eight  Nebraska  high  schools  for  the 
On^aha  DRC’s  Grand  Island,  Hastings  and  Kearney  RSs. 
The  soldiers.  Staff  Sergeant  Donna  Smith  and  Specialist 
Five  Elzenia  McDuffy,  contrasted  the  American  and 
Soviet  armies  in  their  appearances. 

The  performances  began  with  a skit  in  which  Smith 
played  an  American  soldier  and  McDuffy  portrayed  a 
Soviet  soldier.  Smith  carried  an  M-16  and  wore  fatigues, 
while  McDuffy  carried  a Soviet  AK-47  rifle  and  wore  a 
Soviet  uniform.  The  soldiers  contrasted  the  benefits 
available  to  soldiers  in  the  U S Army  with  the  harsh  life  of 
the  Soviet  draftee. 

After  the  skit,  the  Ft.  Carson  soldiers  showed  pictures 
of  Soviet  weapons  and  uniforms  and  contrasted  American 
and  Soviet  weaponry.  Then  they  answered  questions 
from  their  audience. 

The  performances  made  students  aware  that  the  op- 
portunity to  join  the  Army  is  a rare  privilege  that  many 
would  envy.  (Chris  Phillips,  Omaha  DRC] 


IN  THE  FAST  PACED  WORLD  OF  RECRUITING,  it’s 
easy  to  fall  into  the  routine  of  eating  at  fast  food 
restaurants. 

For  a change,  Fargo  area  recruiters  and  local  high 
school  students  were  recently  treated  to  a culinary 
demonstration  prepared  by  a Ft.  Carson  Culinary  team. 
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The  team  consisted  of  Staff  Sergeant  Calvin  Wade 
and  Specialist  Four  Sheila  Hulbert.  Before  they  arrived, 
the  team  members  gave  the  DRC  staff  a list  of  supplies 
needed  for  the  demonstration.  The  DRC  gave  the  list  to 
the  high  schools  and  asked  them  to  furnish  the  items. 

The  culinary  arts  team  served  two  purposes  at  the 
schools.  The  presentation  supplemented  courses  taught 
at  the  schools,  and  it  provided  favorable  exposure  for  the 
Army. 

The  culinary  arts  team’s  specialty  was  basic  garnishing. 
They  showed  the  students  how  a table  of  food  can  be 
given  additional  visual  appeal  with  edible  centerpieces 
such  as  watermelon  whales,  green  pepper  palm  trees, 
tomato  rose  buds  and  apple  swans. 

Some  people  may  question  how  a culinary  arts  demon- 
stration puts  people  in  the  Army.  This  team  allowed  the 
recruiters  to  cultivate  another  COI  in  the  schools:  the 
high  school  home  economics  teacher.  (Dennis  Sobtzak, 
Omaha  DRC) 


THE  ARMY  IS  DOING  EVERYTHING  POSSIBLE  to 

create  good  images  in  the  minds  of  students  at  Grand 
Prairie  High  School,  Grand  Prairie,  TX,  a Dallas  suburb. 

Classes  were  recently  visited  by  local  recruiters,  an 
airborne  Ranger,  a Green  Beret,  an  MP,  a culinary  arts 
team,  and  a local  Army  Reserve  unit  which  demonstrated 
a new  device  that  tells  whether  cardiopulmonary  resusci- 
tation is  being  administered  properly. 

The  students  learned  that  Army  life  is  not  all  close- 
order  drill,  tanks  and  guns. 

A culinary  arts  team  from  Ft.  Bliss  demonstrated  the 
fine  art  of  decorating  cakes  with  different-sized  tubes  of 
icing  which  they  often  use  in  competition. 

Staff  Sergeant  Kenneth  Grover,  a Ft.  Bliss  food 
service  shift  leader,  gave  a slide  presentation  explaining 
the  14  categories  in  which  team  members  compete  at 
annual  competitions. 

Categories  for  competition  include  preparing  cocktails, 
canapes,  cold  buffet  dinners  for  six,  bread,  decorated 
cakes  and  box  lunches. 

Members  of  the  team  travel  to  schools  throughout  the 
country  to  show  culinary  art  skills  and  make  students 
aware  of  the  different  programs  the  Army  offers. 

Career  Day  gave  recruiters  an  opportunity  to  show 
many  of  the  interesting  and  challenging  careers  that  are 
attainable  through  Army  enlistment. 

Recruiters  also  found  students  enthusiastic  about  the 
Army  College  Fund.  With  government  educational  loans 


becoming  difficult  to  obtain,  students  seemed  more 
receptive  to  serving  an  enlistment  in  the  military  to 
qualify  for  the  Army  program. 


Grand  Prairie  (TX)  High  Schooi  students  got  a iesson  in 
helping  others  recently  as  Army  representatives  demonstrated 
a new  device  that  tells  whether  cardiopulmonary  resuscitation 
is  being  administered  properly. 

The  presentation  by  the  Green  Beret  representative 
brought  the  usual  high  interest  and  fascination  for  the 
Special  Forces  after  he  discussed  the  high  standards  and 
qualifications  needed  for  becoming  a part  of  this  select 
group. 

“Recent  activities  in  Grand  Prairie  High  School  have 
definitely  been  a factor  in  improving  our  recruiting 
program.  We  have  already  seen  positive  results  from  the 
activities,”  said  Sergeant  First  Class  Charles  Register, 
station  commander  of  the  Grand  Prairie  Recruiting 
Station.  “We  hope  that  approaching  events  such  as  the 
horse  platoon  will  be  just  as  effective,  and  at  the  same 
time  enhance  the  image  of  the  Army.”  (Bill  Smith,  Dallas 
DRC) 
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ONE  OF  THE  HARDEST  PARTS  of  the  “selling  game”  is 
measuring  the  real  effectiveness  of  advertising.  Who  is 
our  message  reaching  and  is  it  received  the  way  we 
intended?  Fortunately,  there  is  occasional  feedback 
which  helps  us  measure  the  impact  our  advertising 
dollars  have. 

When  the  Jacksonville  DRC  made  a radio  buy  recently, 
they  got  their  money’s  worth  and  more.  The  Army 
College  Fund  (ACF]  ad,  run  on  radio  station  WKTZ  in 
Jacksonville,  paid  real  dividends. 

Ed  Bell,  commentator  for  WKTZ,  heard  the  ad  and 
addressed  it  in  his  commentary.  His  remarks  follow. 

“WKTZ  recently  got  an  order  for  spots  from  the  Army. 
Usually  it’s  not  such  a hot  idea  to  write  a commentary 
about  a sponsor,  but  this  is  different.  These  are  radio 
spots  to  advertise  the  Army  College  Fund  and  it  sounds 
like  one  of  the  best  deals  to  come  down  the  road  in  quite 
some  time.  It  gives  young  people  the  chance  to  get  the 
money  to  go  to  college  while  serving  two  years  in  the 
Army.” 

He  went  on  to  briefly  explain  the  mechanics  of  the 
ACF  and  then  closed  his  remarks  with,  “We  don’t  know 
all  the  details,  but  there  is  enough  in  their  radio  spot  to 
make  it  look  mighty  enticing  to  many  young  high  school 
gradutes.  Graduation  time  is  getting  near  and  this  is  a 
deal  worth  looking  into.” 

This  represents  quite  an  endorsement  from  a man  with 
thirty  years  on  the  air  and  a daily  listening  audience  of 
more  than  75,000  people.  He  is  highly  respected  as  a 
broadcaster  and  has  won  two  gold  medal  honor  awards 
from  the  Freedom  Foundation  of  Valley  Forge. 

As  a measure  of  the  influence  Mr.  Bell  has  in  the 
Jacksonville  area,  here  is  a quote  from  a letter  he  received 
from  Mr.  R.  Robert  Helriegal.  “Some  few  days  ago  I 
heard  your  broadcast  on  the  great  possibilities  for  young 
folks  joining  the  Armed  Services.  I would  appreciate  you 
sending  me  a copy  of  same  that  I can  present  to  my  niece 
who  is  definitely  interested.” 

Of  course  the  impact  of  ads  is  not  always  so  visible,  but 
advertising  certainly  remains  one  of  the  best  tools  for 
getting  the  Army  message  across.  [Steve  Otten,  Jackson- 
ville DRC] 


PHYSICAL  CONDITIONING,  WEIGHT  CONTROL 
AND  ACCESS  to  high  schools  are  among  the  top  priorities 
with  Army  recruiting  and  Portland  DRC  recruiter  Ser- 
geant First  Class  Ken  Moore  has  found  a way  to  accom- 
plish these  objectives. 


Moore  is  assigned  to  the  Milwaukie,  OR,  recruiting 
station  and  recently  began  participating  in  the  regularly 
scheduled  physical  education  classes  at  Oregon  City 
High  School. 

“There  has  been  an  increased  emphasis  on  physical 
conditioning  for  all  soldiers  and  the  need  for  greater 
Army  exposure  in  local  high  schools”,  Moore  said.  “I 
simply  saw  a way  to  fulfill  both  requirements.” 

Moore  said  getting  into  the  Oregon  City  High  School 
physical  education  program  was  relatively  easy.  “I  gained 
the  approval  of  the  PE  Department  Chairman  Ed  Burton 
and  Coach  Tom  Niebergall  to  participate  in  the  classes 
along  with  the  students.  We  had  an  understanding 


Chris  Howarth  and  SFC  Ken  Moore  run  as  part  of  Moore’s 
physical  education  schedule. 


that  I would  be  treated  the  same  as  the  students.”  He 
schedules  his  participation  during  a different  period  of 
each  school  day  to  gain  access  to  the  facilities,  the 
different  types  of  training  and  to  maintain  contact  with 
all  the  students  at  the  school. 
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“At  first  the  students  were  apprehensive”,  he  said, 
“but  when  they  realized  that  I wasn’t  going  to  continually 
drill  recruiting  speeches  at  them  they  relaxed  and  ac- 


Weightlifting  is  a part  of  Moore’s  physical  education 
program. 


cepted  me  in  the  classes.  There  is  no  slack  for  me  and  I 
must  maintain  the  same  amount  of  discipline  as  the 
students.  This  was  a tremendous  help  toward  my  being 
accepted  by  the  students.” 

Moore  added  that  he  gets  “ribbed”  quite  a bit.  “I’m  the 
old  man  and  they  try  to  run  me  into  the  ground  but  they 
are  also  aware  that  I’m  prepared  to  answer  questions  and 
assist  them  in  any  way  toward  an  Army  career.”  He 
participates  in  all  phases  of  physical  training  including 
weight  training,  running  and  physical  conditioning  ex- 
ercises. 

Since  the  spring,  Moore  has  gained  two  DEP  enlist- 
ments from  the  high  school  and  has  had  many  inquiries 
about  Army  opportunities.(Dennis  Howland,  Portland  DRC) 


AFTER  DECIDING  TO  JOIN  the  Army  Reserve’s  Simul- 
taneous Membership  Program  (SMP)  recently,  Ronda 
Harkleroad  and  Mark  Spears  went  to  Wichita  recruiter 
Staff  Sergeant  John  Episcopo.  When  they  later  decided 
to  get  married,  they  went  back  to  Episcopo  and  asked 
him  to  perform  the  ceremony. 

Normally  it  might  seem  like  an  unusual  request  to  ask 
a recruiter  to  perform  such  a ceremony,  except  in 


Episcopo’s  case.  In  addition  to  being  a recruiter,  he  is 
also  a minister. 

The  ceremony,  held  at  McConnell  Air  Force  Base 
Chapel  in  Wichita,  was  Episcopo’s  first  wedding  since 
being  licensed  by  the  Assembly  of  God  Church  in  1980. 

“I  felt  privileged  to  marry  them,  even  though  it  was  my 
first  ceremony,”  Episcopo  said.  “It  meant  even  more 
because  they  are  friends.” 

Episcopo  had  a dual  major  in  art  and  religion  when  he 
graduated  from  the  Kansas  School,  Sterling  College,  in 
1980.  He  had  worked  in  the  ministry  since  1965  and  had 
also  served  as  a religious  program  specialist  in  the 
Marine  Corps  during  his  three-year  tour  from  1975  to 
1978.  He  served  in  the  Marine  Reserve  until  switching  to 
the  Army  Reserve  in  1980. 

His  future  plans  are  to  do  graduate  work  in  Divinity 
and  eventually  become  an  Army  chaplain.  Episcopo 
became  a full  time  recruiter  in  1981,  and  in  that  year,  he 
took  honors  as  the  ‘Rookie  of  the  Year’  for  his  area,  and 
he  received  the  Commanding  General’s  Trophy  for  FY  81 
production.  (Peggy  Parsons,  Kansas  City  DRC) 


After  joining  the  Simultaneous  Membership  Program,  Ronda 
Harkleroad  and  Mark  Spears  were  Joined  in  matrimony  by 
their  recruiter,  SSGJohn  Episcopo,  (background),  a licensed 
minister. 
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A close  -up  look  at  advertising 


by  MAJ  James  Simon 
USAREC  A&SP 

When  advertising  folks  speak  of 
media  concepts  and  plans,  many 
people  not  frequently  associated  with 
these  advertising  terms  become  un- 
comfortable, but  they  shouldn’t. 

Many  advertising  folks  tell  us  what 
advertising  will  do.  The  agency  pro- 
fessionals tell  the  client,  and  the  client 
tells  the  marketing  and  sales  depart- 
ment. Does  everyone  understand  what 
advertising  is  really  all  about? 

Advertising  is  not  a surrogate  for 
marketing,  nor  is  it  an  enigma.  Ad- 
vertising is  not  the  humorous  catchy 
phrase,  a punchy  headline,  or  poorly 
written,  slanted  or  one-sided  copy. 
Advertising  is  certainly  not  puffery,  a 
lot  of  acronyms,  nor  a bunch  of  bu- 
reaucratic jargon.  Advertising  is 
communication. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  advertis- 
ing has  only  two  parts:  The  message, 
or  the  creative  part;  and  the  media, 
the  means  to  carry  the  creative  mes- 
sage to  the  intended  audience. 

Advertising  communication,  simply 
stated,  is  designed  to  get  the  right 
message  to  the  right  audience  at  the 
right  time.  It  is  not  as  easy  as  it 
sounds,  however.  It  is  not  easy  be- 
cause of  the  distractions  that  noise 
and  clutter  create. 

Noise  can  be  defined  as  extraneous 
sounds  like  a baby  crying,  a spouse 
asking  a question,  a dog  barking,  or 
any  distractions  that  confuse,  garble 
or  do  not  permit  the  intended  receiver 
to  absorb  the  message. 

Clutter  is  the  number  of  other  com- 
peting advertisements  in  print  or 
broadcast  commercials.  The  ratio  of 
advertisements  to  feature  copy  in  a 
magazine  is  usually  55:45.  For  tele- 
vision, there  are  about  9.5  commer- 
cial minutes  for  each  hour  of  program- 
ming. So  for  a 3-hour  television  show, 
you  would  be  exposed  to  about  57  30- 
second  commercials.  (In  one  day  you 
could  be  exposed  to  between  200  and 
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1,000  messages].  Notice  the  word  ‘ex- 
posed’ was  used.  Exposure  is  not  a 
guarantee  that  the  message  got  through 
a consumer’s  defensive  screen  and 
past  all  the  noise  and  clutter. 

It  may  also  seem  simple  to  design 
an  advertisement  or  commercial  to 
sell  a new  car,  toothpaste  or  the  Army. 
The  creative  message  is  what  we  must 
communicate. 

This  must  be  accomplished  very 
carefully.  The  consumer  thinks  of 


For  all  practical 
purposes,  advertising 
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himself  primarily  as  a manufacturer, 
a merchant,  a coach  or  a student;  not 
as  a consumer.  We  must  dispel  from 
our  thoughts  the  popular  misconcep- 
tion that  advertising  is  directed  at 
everyone  because  it  is  not. 

The  target  audience  could  be  men 
from  18  to  49  years  old.  They  could  be 
women  or  children  or  teenagers.  They 
could  have  incomes  from  $15,000  to 
$30,000  per  year.  They  could  be  blue 
collar  workers  or  senior  executives. 
The  advertiser  must  decide  who  the 
message  will  be  directed  to  before  the 
message  development  and  media 
selection  can  occur. 

The  most  accepted  method  of  seg- 
menting target  markets  is  by  demo- 
graphy. Here  the  demographic  cate- 
gories are  broken  down  into  such 
groups  as  heads  of  households,  pro- 
fessional or  managerial  workers, 
geographic  regions,  and  social  class 
affiliation. 


By  using  computers,  an  advertiser 
or  agency  may  program  desired  char- 
acteristics into  the  formula  and  re- 
ceive information  on  which  medium 
is  best  for  the  product.  This  type  of 
matching  is  best  used  for  package 
goods,  such  as  toothpaste. 

A media  planner  must  define  the 
target  to  include  a range  of  prospects. 
When  you  narrow  the  target  audience 
or  market,  you  may  run  the  risk  of 
eliminating  a large  part  of  your 
audience. 

An  example  of  a target  market 
might  include:  Men  between  18  and 
34  years  old,  students  and  blue  collar 
workers,  seniors  in  high  school  or 
graduates  with  some  college,  or  in 
college  or  in  the  workforce.  This  target 
audience  might  live  in  B,  C and  D 
counties  in  either  metropolitan,  metro 
suburban  or  non-metropolitan  areas. 

After  we  know  who  we’re  after  and 
where  they  are  located,  we  can  also 
segment  by  usage  or  habit,  in  an 
attempt  to  exploit  the  best  market. 

The  product  usage  theory  exploits 
the  thesis  that  the  current  users  are 
the  most  sought-after  possible  pros- 
pects. If  you  know  that  88.6  percent 
of  all  the  beer  consumed  in  the  United 
States  was  purchased  by  17.3  percent 
of  the  population,  you’ve  probably 
defined  your  target  by  usage. 

In  the  case  of  the  Army,  if  you 
know  that  72  percent  of  the  high 
mental  category,  high  school  diploma 
graduates  that  entered  the  Army  in 

1981  came  from  40  percent  of  the 
country,  you’ve  again  defined  the 
historical  usage  segmentation.  The 

1982  spot  television  markets  for  the 
Army  were  selected  using,  as  one 
criterion,  historically  productive 
markets,  or  product  usage. 

You  cannot  totally  accept  the  heavy 
user  concept  every  time.  Many  pack- 
age goods  and  some  industrial  adver- 
tisers have  learned  the  hard  way.  You 
must  be  alert  to  changing  market  con- 
ditions and  smart  enough  and  quick 
enough  to  break  the  rules. 
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In  some  cases  a media  representa- 
tive should  look  at  the  lifestyle  or 
psychographics  of  the  target.  How- 
ever, this  type  of  research  is  some- 
what skimpy  and  is  not  fully  accepted 
by  the  advertising  industry.  Psycho- 
graphics are  sometimes  useful  in 
learning  about  your  prospects,  but 
usually  not  for  media  planning. 

For  now,  let’s  assume  the  research 
is  complete  and  we’ve  begun  putting 
the  marketing  concept  into  practice. 
That  concept  is  to  fill  a consumer’s 
wants  and  needs. 

Probably  with  some  humor,  vigor, 
humility  and  experience,  the  media 
professional  is  now  prepared  to  design 
a media  plan.  A media  plan  should 
effectively  and  efficiently  bring  to- 
gether the  message  and  the  right 
audience. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  media  plan 
is  the  key  element  in  a media  program, 
not  efficiency.  We  could  have  a high 
efficiency  media  plan  but  if  it  doesn’t 
produce  the  desired  number  and  qual- 
ity of  leads,  the  plan  isn’t  really  a 
desired  program.  When  a consumer  in 
the  target  market  sees  a commercial 
or  ad,  he  probably  never  thinks  of 
how  he  has  been  targeted. 

When  a media  plan  emerges  from 
the  agency,  it  will  have  terms  and 
symbols  that  could  puzzle  the  novice. 
It  shouldn’t,  because  as  stated  previ- 
ously, advertising  is  simple. 

Rating  is  the  most  important  and 
most  used  broadcast  term.  According 
to  A.  C.  Nielsen,  “An  audience  rating 
is  a statistical  estimate  of  the  number 
of  homes  viewing  a program  as  a 
percent  of  all  houses  having  a tele- 
vision set.  A rating  of  20  for  a net- 
work program  indicates  that  20  per- 
cent of  US  television  homes  tuned  in 
the  program.” 

Ratings  tell  what  people  did,  not 
what  they  plan  to  do  in  the  future. 
Ratings  certainly  influence  the  future, 
however.  They  influence  cost  of  space 
as  well  as  the  selection  of  a program. 

Another  term  in  the  business  is 
share.  Shares  are  calculated  based  on 
all  homes  using  television  (HUT)  dur- 
ing a particular  segment  of  program- 


ming called  a daypart.  For  example  in 
a major  city,  there  may  be  200,000 
homes  in  the  coverage  area.  Assume 
the  total  HUT  level  for  a prime  time 
daypart  is  a 45  rating  (45  percent  of  all 
potential  homes  have  their  sets  tuned 
in  during  that  particular  time),  or  a 
total  of  90,000  homes. 

STATION  A 5,000 
STATION  B 35,000 
STATION  C 40,000 
STATION  D 10,000 
TOTAL  90,000  homes 
Based  on  a share-of  audience  cal- 
culation, the  following  shares  could 
be  determined: 

STATION  A 5.55  share 

STATION  B 39.89  share 

STATION  C 44.45  share 

STATION  D 11.11  share 

TOTAL  100.00 
Understanding  these  terms  and  cal- 
culations is  a vital  part  of  understand- 
ing media  audiences. 

In  advertising  the  word  ‘flow’  can 
be  used  as  a synonym  for ‘continuity’, 
or  the  level  of  impact  on  a media 
schedule.  High  continuity  means  there 


is  a steady  flow  of  advertising  pressure 
throughout  a period.  The  opposite 
would  be  a low  continuity  with  blank 
spaces  in  a schedule.  The  Army  is  a 
52-week  advertiser,  with  some  net- 
work and  spot  television,  magazine, 
and  spot  and  network  radio  hiatus 
periods. 

The  advertising  is  fairly  continuous 
throughout  the  year,  with  extra  pres- 
sure in  the  January  to  February  and 
September  to  October  periods.  A 
media  planner  will  strive  for  the  great- 
est amount  of  continuity.  Gross  rating 
points  (GRPs)  are  used  to  measure 
broadcast  schedules.  GRPs  are  the 
sum  of  the  ratings  for  individual  tele- 
vision or  radio  programs. 

In  the  media,  GRPs  are  used  as 
planning  terms  to  indicate  an  adver- 
tising plan’s  strength.  While  many  of 
the  terms  and  phrases  used  in  media 
planning  have  been  covered,  the  data 
changes  rapidly  and  drastically. 

Advertising  is  neither  an  art  nor  a 
science.  Advertising  is  communication 
vying  for  a specific  audience  with  a 
special  message.  Advertising  is  one- 
to-one  communication  using  the  mass 
media.  y 


Advertising  is  one-to  one  communication.  The  Army’s  ‘Be  Aii  You  Can  Be’  campaign 
is  a prime  exampie  of  how  advertisers  can  use  the  mass  media  to  direct  a specific 
message  to  individuals  in  a group. 
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Defining  the  rules  of  SMP 


Story  by  Henry  Kearney 
Photos  by  Office  of  the  Chief, 

Army  Reserve  PAO 

Enrollment  has  more  than  tripled 
in  three  years  in  an  Army  officer 
training  program  for  selected  Reserve 
members  who  are  also  advanced  ROTC 
cadets. 

More  than  6,500  cadets,  including 
nearly  3,000  USAR  unit  members,  are 
now  taking  part  in  the  Simultaneous 
Membership  Program  (SMPj.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  officials  emphasize 
however,  that  there’s  still  confusion 
about  the  program’s  rules. 

The  Army  established  the  SMP  in 
1979  to  increase  the  number  of  officers 
entering  the  USAR  and  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  and  to  increase  ROTC 
enrollment.  High  school  students  may 
enlist  as  potential  SMP  participants  in 
Guard  or  Reserve  units  and  attend  basic 
training  during  the  summer.  Enlisted 


soldiers  already  assigned  to  selected 
Reserve  units  may  qualify  for  simul- 
taneous membership  if  they  have  four  or 
more  years  of  enlistment  remaining.  The 
SMP  is  open  for  college  students  with  or 
without  prior  military  service. 

Enlistees  for  SMP  may  be  eligible 
for  the  ROTC  advanced  course  as 
early  as  their  freshman  year  in  college. 
After  enrolling  in  advanced  ROTC, 
the  cadets  receive  drill  pay  from  their 
Reserve  units  in  the  grade  of  E-5 
(unless  they’ve  reached  a higher  grade]. 
This  is  in  addition  to  the  $100  monthly 
subsistence  allowance  they’re  entitled 
to  as  advanced  course  cadets. 

Upon  successful  completion  of  ad- 
vanced ROTC,  cadets  can  receive  early 
commissions  and  serve  as  second 
lieutenants  in  their  Guard  or  Reserve 
units  while  completing  their  degrees. 
After  graduation,  they’re  slated  for 
either  Active  or  Reserve  Component 


High  school  students  may  enlist  as  potential  SMP  participants  in  Guard  or  Reserve 
units  and  attend  basic  training  during  the  summer. 


duty  depending  upon  the  needs  of  the 
Army. 

Army  officials  noted  that  there  are 
some  misunderstandings  about  assign- 
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ments  for  SMP  members  following 
their  graduations.  Participants  some- 
times mistakenly  believe  they’re 
guaranteed  duty  with  selected  Reserve 
units  for  the  entire  term  of  their  mili- 
tary obligations.  However,  the  offi- 
cials explained  that  the  cadets  are 
considered  Total  Army  assets  and  are 
assigned  accordingly,  unless  they  have 
Guaranteed  Reserve  Forces  Duty 
(GRFD)  contracts. 

Contracts  for  GRFD  are  written 
agreements  between  the  Army  and 
individuals  specifying  that  service 
obligations  will  be  completed  exclu- 
sively in  the  Reserve  Components. 
Participants  in  SMP  and  other  non- 
scholarship advanced  course  cadets 
may  apply  for  GRFD  contracts.  How- 
ever, many  SMP  members  do  not 
have  these  contracts. 

A relatively  common  but  incorrect 
assumption  about  GRFD  contracts  is 
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Upon  successful  completion  of  advanced  ROTC,  cadets  can 
receive  early  commissions  and  serve  as  second  iieutenants 
in  their  Guard  or  Reserve  units  while  completing  their  degrees. 


that  they  may  be  broken.  Department 
of  the  Army  officials  noted  that  cadets 
who  have  these  contracts  are  never 
involuntarily  ordered  to  active  duty. 
They  may  however,  volunteer  for 
Active  Component  service  and  thus 
void  their  contracts. 

Besides  mixups  about  their  com- 
ponent assignments,  SMP  members 
also  report  some  confusion  about  how 
to  credit  their  enlisted  duty  toward 
overall  length  of  service. 

Once  they’re  commissioned,  SMP 
participants  can’t  count  enlisted  ser- 
vice, in  Reserve  or  Guard  units  which 
was  performed  while  they  were  ad- 
vanced course  cadets.  However,  if 
they  remain  in  enlisted  status  [are  not 
commissioned)  after  completing  ad- 
vanced course  ROTC,  the  time  spent 
would  be  creditable. 

Those  who  are  commissioned  can 
count  the  time  spent  in  their  com- 
missioned status  for  pay  purposes. 

Whether  or  not  SMP  members  are 
commissioned,  enlisted  duty  prior  to 
entry  into  the  advanced  course  can  be 
counted  when  computing  longevity  of 
service. 

The  cadets  aren’t  the  only  indivi- 
duals who  don’t  fully  understand  all 
the  SMP  rules.  Army  Reserve  unit 
commanders  frequently  have  ques- 
tions about  how  to  manage  SMP  cadets 
and  about  how  the  program’s  rules 
apply  to  their  commands. 

Participants  in  SMP  should  be 
treated  as  officer  trainees  and  should 
be  given  duties  normally  required  of 
second  lieutenants.  Individual  training 
plans  should  be  developed  for  each 
cadet.  While  it’s  expected  that  they 
will  be  exposed  to  the  full  range  of 
duties  performed  by  lower-ranking 
enlisted  soldiers,  emphasis  is  placed 
on  their  development  as  officers. 
Counseling  and  instruction  in  officers’ 
leadership  roles  are  considered  to  be 


major  parts  of  their  training. 

Members  may  attend  their  unit’s 
annual  training  and  ROTC  advanced 
camp  in  the  same  summer.  However, 
if  annual  training  dates  conflict  with 
the  advanced  camp  schedule,  the 
cadet  must  go  to  advanced  camp 
instead. 

The  total  number  of  SMP  cadets 
assigned  to  a Major  Army  Reserve 
Command  may  not  exceed  four  per- 
cent of  its  combined  (officer  and  en- 
listed) authorized  strength.  Further- 
more, these  commands  must  have  an 
actual  or  projected  commissioned 
officer  vacancy  to  accept  an  SMP 
member  for  assignment.  There  is  con- 
siderable flexibility  in  determining 
officer  vacancies  to  be  filled  by  cadets; 


for  example,  the  vacancy  could  be 
lieutenant,  captain  or  field  grade  and 
major  commands  may  place  cadets  in 
individual  units  based  upon  command- 
wide vacancies. 

Once  a cadet  is  assigned  against  a 
vacancy,  it  can’t  be  used  to  bring 
another  SMP  participant  into  the  pro- 
gram. A commissioned  officer  may  be 
assigned  to  the  position  later  without 
affecting  the  SMP  cadet’s  status. 

Because  SMP  cadets  are  intended 
to  be  commissioned  under  the  early 
commissioning  program  and  to  serve 
as  officers  in  Reserve  Component  units 
while  finishing  their  degrees,  it’s 
especially  important  for  their  units  to 
train  them  properly.  Otherwise,  they 
won’t  be  ready  for  commissioning. 
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Time  management,  command  support 
essential  to  recruiter's  success 


by  Ray  Sheely 
Baltimore/Washington  DRC 

“Time  management  and  support 
from  the  chain  of  command  are  the 
essential  ingredients  for  success  in 
the  recruiting  program,”  according  to 
SSG  Cheryl  Carmine,  a recruiter  in 
Salisbury,  MD. 

It’s  obvious  that  Carmine  is  man- 
aging her  time  and  getting  the  support 
she  needs.  For  the  first  quarter  of  this 

Time  management  is  essential  to  success 
for  SSG  Cheryl  Carmine,  who  takes  a few 
minutes  out  of  her  schedule  to  follow  up 
on  a prospect 


fiscal  year,  she  attained  300  percent 
of  her  recruiting  goal.  During  the 
second  quarter,  she  exceeded  400  per- 
cent. 

“By  good  time  management,  I mean 
there  is  rarely  a reason  to  work  past 
the  5 p.m.  closing  time,”  she  ex- 
plained. “If  you  fully  use  your  work 
day  and  know  what  you  are  doing, 
and  push  yourself  to  do  it,  you  will  be 
successful.”  Carmine  has  had  plenty 
of  opportunity  to  learn  her  trade. 
She’s  been  recruiting  soldiers  for  six 
of  her  ten  years  in  the  Army. 

A graduate  of  Laurel  (DE)  High 
School,  she  joined  the  Army  in  1972 
after  completing  two  years  at  the 
University  of  Delaware,  in  George- 
town. She  was  assigned  to  Ft.  Sill,  but 
returned  to  Delaware  in  1973  as  an 
installation  recruiter.  At  the  time, 
installation  recruiting  was  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  individual  posts  and  not 
that  of  USAREC.  Six  months  later. 
Carmine  was  assigned  to  USAREC 
however,  and  started  at  the  Dover 
recruiting  station. 

Carmine  is  determined  to  put  the 
best  possible  people  in  the  Army. 

“I  look  for  people  who  will  con- 
tribute something  to  the  Army  while 
bettering  themselves,”  she  said.  “For 
example,  when  it  comes  to  requesting 
recruiter  aides,  I try  to  pick  those 
enlistees  who  are  conscientious.  They 
really  assist  me  in  making  my  mission 
and  the  chance  of  getting  the  aides  I 
want  has  been  very  good.” 

She  has  been  recognized  for  her 
abilities  as  a recruiter.  From  1975  to 
1978,  she  served  as  an  instructor  for 
the  Basic  Recruiters’  Course  at  Ft. 
Benjamin  Harrison.  She  recently  re- 
turned to  Indiana  for  the  advanced 
course.  She  is  expected  to  be  the  new 
station  commander  at  the  Dover  sta- 
tion, a real  challenge  for  her  and  the 


Army  in  the  shadow  of  Dover  Air 
Force  Base. 

Carmine’s  time  management  allows 
her  to  do  more  than  just  process  the 
voluminous  paperwork  required  to 
enlist  someone  in  the  Army. 

“I  really  get  a charge  out  of  coaching 
Little  League  teams  and  I like  working 
with  the  high  schools,”  she  said, 
adding,  “I  have  a great  rapport  with 
the  counselors  and  staffs  at  the  three 
area  high  schools  I deal  with.  I try  to 
stay  within  their  parameters  and 
schedules. 


“I  look  for  people  who 
will  contribute  some- 
thing to  the  Army  while 
bettering  themselves.” 


“Fortunately,  the  chain  of  command 
gives  me  a free  hand  and  great  support 
in  the  things  I try  to  set  up  for  the  local 
community,”  she  said,  with  a humor- 
ous note,  “I  think  I could  submit  a 
request  for  a camel  caravan  and  they" d 
try  their  best  to  get  one.” 

While  she  plans  for  even  more 
responsible  positions  in  her  Army 
career.  Carmine  hopes  to  stay  in 
recruiting. 

“This  is  where  everything  happens,” 
she  explained.  “I  enjoy  the  grass  roots 
challenge.  I’ve  recruited  hundreds  of 
good  troops,  both  male  and  female, 
for  the  Army  and  I want  to  continue  in 
the  area  I feel  I can  do  the  most  good 
for  the  service.” 

Having  exceeded  her  recruiting 
goals  by  more  than  400  percent,  and 
being  committed  to  increasing  the 
quality  of  the  Army,  Carmine  has 
already  done  a lot  of  good  for  the 
Army  and  her  country. 
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New  sales  tools  to  be  introduced 


by  MAJ  J.  D.  Bryan 
HQ  USAREC  Training  Division 

Let’s  face  it!  Salesmanship  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful,  most  important 
aspects  of  successful  recruiting.  Not- 
withstanding the  absolute  certainty 
that  it’s  the  individual  that  makes  the 
difference,  it  is  recognized  that  pro- 
fessional salesmen  [read,  recruiters) 
need  to  be  given  professional  sales 
tools  to  do  the  job  right.  We  have  out- 
standing opportunities  to  offer  young 
Americans  such  as  the  Army  College 
Fund,  cash  bonuses,  plus  travel  and 
challenges  they  have  only  dreamed 
about  as  they  grew  into  adulthood. 
We  train  professional  NCOs  to  be  pro- 
fessional recruiters  and  now  we  are 
giving  these  “pros”  professional  sales 
tools  to  complement  their  abilities 
and  enhance  their  presentations. 

The  Training  Division  at  USAREC 
headquarters  has  been  assigned  a 
special  mission  - that  of  developing 
recruiter  sales  tools.  Past  efforts 
have  produced  the  prototype  sales 
book,  telephone  guides,  the  Army 
Benefits  Summary  Sheet  and  nu- 
merous audio-visual  TV  tapes. 
During  FY  83,  new  and  improved 
sales  tools  will  be  introduced  that 
include  the  new  Recruiter  Sales  Kit 
and  the  Joint  Optical  Information 
Network  (JOIN). 

The  new  Recruiter  Sales  Kit  capi- 
talizes on  the  feedback  provided  by 
the  field  recruiting  force  on  the  proto- 
type sales  book  and  features  an  award 
winning  design  on  each  of  the  major 
components:  The  Sales  Book  Binder, 
the  Regulation  Binder,  the  Planning 
Guide  Binder  and  the  Writing  Pad 
Portfolio.  Of  3,220  entries  in  a na- 
tional contest  sponsored  by  the  Bind- 
ing Industries  of  America,  only  three 
received  an  award  and  USAREC’s 
design  was  one  of  those  three.  What 
that  means  to  recruiters  is  that  you 
will  be  receiving  a matched  set  of  top 
quality  sales  tools.  Believing  that  first 
impressions  with  potential  applicants 
and  their  influencers  can  only  be  made 
once.  Army  recruiters  will  have  a 


definite  edge  on  their  competition. 
The  sales  kit  cases  are  already  being 
distributed  and  the  remaining  com- 
ponents will  be  available  to  you  by  1 
October  1982. 

The  sales  book  itself  features  dra- 
matic color  photography  and  tabs  that 
allow  flexible  employment  of  the  sales 
interview  performance  steps.  The  book 
is  being  printed  on  heavy  duty,  durable 
plasticized  pages  and  includes  special 
sections  for  USAR  and  Nurse  recruiters. 

The  JOIN  system  promises  a new 
age  in  recruiting.  It  is  a video  computer 
system  being  developed  as  a team 
effort  by  the  computer  experts  in  the 
Automation  Management  Directorate 
and  the  recruiting  experts  in  Training 
Division  that  will  be  installed  in  each 
recruiting  station  and  guidance  coun- 
selor shop.  JOIN  features: 

• A microprocessor  desk  top  com- 
puter with  dual  drive  floppy  disks 
[512  kilobytes  of  data). 

• A laser  video  disk  player  with 
each  disk  containing  approximately 
60  minutes  [30  minutes  to  a side)  of 
video  segments. 

• A color  TV  to  display  dialogue 
and  video  segments. 

• A dot  matrix  printer  to  prepare 
forms,  letters  and  the  benefits  sum- 
mary sheet. 

• And  a communications  coupler 
or  modem  to  allow  data  exchange 
JOIN  to  JOIN,  JOIN  to  REQUEST  and 
JOIN  to  ARADS.  All  of  these  com- 
ponents are  mounted  in  a cabinet. 

First  and  foremost,  JOIN  is  a re- 
cruiter’s tool.  The  sales  presentation 
is  being  developed  first  with  manage- 
ment and  training  systems  to  follow. 
For  sales  presentations  you  will  have 
the  ability  to  interview  a prospect  and 
select  from  over  70  video  segments  on 
such  topics  as  features  of  the  Army, 
benefits  of  Army  life,  and  various 
options  [including  USAR),  as  well  as 
video  responses  to  such  common 
questions  as,  “What’s  the  Army  really 
like?”;  “What’s  going  to  happen  to  me 
in  basic  training?”;  “Do  I have  to  leave 
home  right  away?”;  and  “Do  I have  to 


go  overseas?” 

You  will  also  be  able  to  administer  a 
computer  adaptive  screening  test  that 
will  quickly  and  accurately  predict 
area  aptitude  scores  and  AFQT.  An 
important  aspect  of  the  presentation 
is  that  the  recruiter  controls  the  inter- 
view - not  the  computer.  You  select 
from  menus  displayed  on  the  screen 
what  you  want  to  do  next  [needs  and 
interest,  prequalification,  etc.)  and 
what  video  segments  you  want  to 
display.  A typical  interview,  start  to 
finish  with  no  interruptions,  should 
take  45  minutes  to  an  hour. 

The  sales  book  and  the  JOIN  sales 
presentation  are  totally  compatible. 
The  recruiter  follows  essentially 
the  same  interview  performance 
steps  with  both  and  can  go  from  one 
to  the  other  as  circumstances 
dictate.  A performance  test  of  the 
JOIN  is  scheduled  in  the  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore/Washington  DRC 
during  September  and  October  with 
full  extension  to  the  field  scheduled 
to  begin  in  the  2d  Quarter  FY  83. 
Detailed  information  about  JOIN 
will  be  provided  in  the  October 
issue  of  the  all  VOLUNTEER,  but 
suffice  it  to  say  that  JOIN  promises 
to  revolutionize  recruiting. 

Times  change,  and  we  must  keep 
pace  to  remain  competitive.  New  sales 
tools  are  important  in  this  regard  and 
the  continuing  goal  of  Training  Divi- 
sion is  to  do  its  utmost  to  provide  them 
for  you. 

Remember,  you  don’t  have  to  be 
sick  to  get  better.  The  new  Recruiter 
Sales  Kit  and  JOIN  are  exciting  new 
developments  that  are  being  provided 
to  Army  recruiters  to  add  a dramati- 
cally sharp  edge  to  your  professional 
salesmanship  skills.  They  help  tap  the 
mighty  reservoir  of  selling  power  that 
Army  recruiters  have.  Put  them  into 
action,  use  them  to  your  fullest  ad- 
vantage and  keep  the  feedback  flowing. 
Developing  sales  tools  is  a moving 
train  that  never  stops  and  it  depends 
on  your  input  to  keep  moving  forward. 
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Beauty 

queen 

becomes 

Army 

private 


by  Dennis  Howland 
Portland  DRC 

Public  speaking,  personal  contacts, 
and  being  able  to  talk  to  people  on  a 
one-to-one  basis  are  just  a few  of  the 
talents  needed  by  a recruiter  aide. 
Add  these  to  beauty  and  recognition 
and  you  have  Colleen  Doughty  of 
Ashland,  OR,  serving  at  the  Medford, 
OR  Recruiting  Station  in  the  Portland 
DRC. 

Doughty  has  two  distinct  titles  that 
are  quite  recognizable  wherever  she 
travels.  The  most  recent  is  Army  PVT 
Colleen  Doughty  assisting  Army  re- 
cruiters as  part  of  the  Hometown 
Recruiter  Aide  program.  The  other 
title  is  1980  Miss  Oregon  Teen  World. 

Colleen  is  quite  accustomed  to 
speaking  and  meeting  with  people  at 
all  levels,  since  her  duties  as  Miss 
Oregon  Teen  World  required  her  to 
greet  dignataries  to  Oregon  ranging 
from  governors  to  presidential  candi- 
dates. Among  these  were  former  Pres- 
ident Gerald  Ford  and  Vice-President 
George  Bush.  Her  reign  as  Oregon’s 
Miss  Teen  World  was  the  first  for  the 
state.  She  explained  that  meeting 
Gerald  Ford  was  one  of  her  most 
memorable  duties  as  Oregon’s  repre- 
sentative. “Mr.  Ford  was  so  very  nice, 
such  a sweetheart,”  she  said.  “I  really 
enjoyed  visiting  with  him.”  She  re- 
called basic  training  as  the  highlight 
of  her  Army  experiences.  “Firing 
machine  guns  and  throwing  hand  gre- 
nades was  an  unbelievable  experi- 
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ence  for  me,”  explained  Doughty  “I 
never  imagined  myself  tromping  or 
crawling  around  in  the  mud  and  rain. 
Basic  was  very  exciting  and  some- 
thing totally  new  to  me.” 

She  feels  that  the  pageant  experi- 
ence has  helped  her  as  a recruiter  aide 
in  dealing  with  people.  “I  am  not  as 
shy  as  I was  before  I entered  the 
pageant,”  she  explained,  “I’m  able  to 
discuss  Army  opportunities  on  a one- 
to-one  basis,  as  well  as  with  groups, 
with  not  only  my  friends  but  with 
people  I meet  for  the  first  time.” 
Some  common  problems  she  en- 
counters are  that  a lot  of  potential 
soldiers  are  overweight,  have  low  test 


scores,  and  require  waivers  of  one 
type  or  another.  “Most  of  them  are 
eager  to  hear  about  the  Army,”  she 
added  “but  the  Army  wants  only  the 
best,  and  often  problems  will  dis- 
qualify a candidate.” 

A problem  she  observed  with  the 
recruiter  aide  program  is  the  length  of 
time  that  an  aide  is  assigned  to  the 
duty.  “ It  seems  like  you  just  get  rolling 
and  the  assignment  is  ended.  For  a 
productive  recruiter  aide,  45  days  just 
isn’t  enough  time  to  get  totally  into  the 
program.  It  takes  at  least  a week  to  get 
the  hang  of  it,  establish  your  old  con- 
tacts and  deal  with  prior  commit- 
ments that  the  potential  enlistee  has 


scheduled,”  Doughty  added,  “of  course 
if  a recruiter  aide  is  non-productive, 
45  days  is  quite  long  enough,  but  if  the 
aide  is  successful  the  Army  should 
use  them  to  the  fullest.” 

She  feels  that  a lot  of  young  people 
are  still  “cruising  the  taco  stands,” 
when  it  comes  to  their  future  plans. 
She  added,  “many  want  to  go  to  col- 
lege, others  want  to  work,  but  college 
is  expensive  and  jobs  are  few.  Then  I 
talk  to  those  that  have  no  idea  what 
they  want  to  do.  Many  are  simply 
living  for  the  weekends  instead  of 
growing  and  looking  seriously  at  their 
future.  The  Army  has  taught  me  to 
take  a good  look  at  my  future.”  ^ 


Beauty  Duty 


by  Ray  Sheely 
Baltimore/Washington  DRC 

The  Delmarva  recruiting  area  of  the 
Baltimore/Washington  DRC  recently 
took  on  the  task  of  helping  the  Miss 
Delaware  Pageant. 

Fourteen  lovely  young  ladies  vied 
for  the  privilege  of  representing  Dela- 
ware in  the  Miss  USA  contest.  The 
local  Army  recruiters,  always  willing 


to  help  the  community,  volunteered 
to  escort  the  contestants  during  the 
pageant. 

The  Delmarva  area  commander, 
CPT  Keith  Cromartie  said,  “Sergeant 
Clendaniel  has  an  outstanding  rapport 
and  understanding  of  the  needs  of  the 
community.  He  gets  actively  involved 
with  the  projects  that  they  need  his 
help  with.  His  idea  of  successful  re- 
cruiting is  total  involvement  in  his 


community.” 

Cromartie  was  referring  to  SSG 
David  Clendaniel,  Milford  station 
commander,  who  was  the  project 
NCO  for  Army  support  to  the  pageant. 

Many  hours  of  practice  paid  off 
when  the  curtain  rose  and  an  Army 
color  guard  posted  the  colors. 

Seven  Army  recruiters  escorted 
two  candidates  each  including  Miss 
Delaware  1980  and  ’81.  S' 


Some  of  the  hopeful  Miss  Delaware  contestants  pose  during  the  swim  suit  portion  of  the  competition. 
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Soldiers  train  in  Gallant  Eagle  exercise 


Story  and  Photos 
by  SP4  Nancy  A.  Zamorski 
Ft.  Bragg  PAO 

The  peacetime  military  forces  are 
constantly  working  to  keep  their 
people  in  top  physical  condition  by 
training  with  the  latest  equipment  and 
challenging  the  soldiers  individually 
to  create  team  spirit. 

Gallant  Eagle  ’82,  one  of  the  largest 


full-scale  exercises,  which  took  place 
in  California  last  spring,  was  just  one 
more  step  in  creating  team  spirit 
among  all  branches  of  the  military. 

“This  is  one  of  the  most  logistically 
ambitious  exercises  in  which  we’ve 
participated,”  said  ETC  W.K.  Bayer 
III,  chief  of  operations  division,  XVIII 
Airborne  Corps.  More  than  40,000 
soldiers,  sailors,  airmen  and  marines 


took  part  in  Gallant  Eagle  ’82.  Ap- 
proximately 449  helicopters,  196 
fixed-wing  aircraft,  1,100  wheeled 
vehicles  and  821  tracked  vehicles  were 
also  used  in  the  exercise. 

The  month  long  exercise  was  de- 
signed to  provide  a simulated  combat 
environment  to  train  and  evaluate  the 
Rapid  Deployment  Joint  Task  Force 
(RDJTF)  and  the  assigned  multi-ser- 


During  the  recent  field  training  exercise  Gallant  Eagle  ’82,  LT  Joseph  Wallace,  left,  and  PFC  David  Markley,  B Company,  37th 
Armor  move  out  on  tank  gunnery  maneuvers. 
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vices  in  tactical  employment  opera- 
tions conducted  in  a desert  terrain. 

Major  objectives  were  designed  to 
exercise  the  RDJTF  in  command,  con- 
trol and  communications,  joint  sup- 
pression of  enemy  air  defenses,  elec- 
tronic warfare  deception  operations, 
tactical  intelligence  collection,  tacti- 
cal deployment  of  forces  to  the  exer- 
cise area  and  strategic  deployment  by 
sea. 

Major  units  that  participated  were 
from  the  XVIII  Airborne  Corps,  82nd 
Airborne  Division,  1st  Corps  Support 
Command  (COSCOM),  40th  Infantry 
Division,  6th  Combat  Battalion  Air 
Cavalry,  1st  Marine  Amphibious 
Force  and  the  3rd  Marine  Air  Wing. 

The  Corps  used  combined  sea  and 
airlift  capabilities  to  move  the  large 
force  during  the  exercise.  Also,  there 
was  an  intermediate  staging  base  set 
up.  The  staging  base  for  the  82nd 
Division  and  COSCOM  was  at  March 
Air  Force  Base  near  Riverside. 

The  field  training  exercise  on  Ft. 
Irwin  began  the  next  day  with  the 
40th  Infantry  Division  of  the  Cali- 
fornia National  Guard  playing  the 
opposition.  At  Twenty-Nine  Palms, 
the  5th  and  7th  Marine  Amphibious 
Force  opposed  each  other. 

Simultaneously,  a command  post 
exercise  (CPX]  was  staged  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  FTX.  Security  was 
tight  at  the  CPX  site,  which  was  two 
miles  from  George  Air  Force  Base. 
Barbed  wire  surrounded  tents  that 
housed  large  detailed  maps,  computers, 
operations  manuals  and  complex 
communications  systems. 

Soldiers  from  the  XVIII  Airborne 
Corps  worked  around  the  clock  plot- 
ting enemy  movements  on  maps, 
keeping  charts  updated  and  preparing 
for  the  early  morning  “war”  briefings 
held  each  day  of  the  exercise. 

Troops  started  re-deploying  to  their 
home  base  after  four  weeks  of  rugged 
training.  Some  of  the  last  soldiers  to 


The  command  post  exercise  portion  of  Galiant  Eagle  ’82  was  situated  on  flat  terrain 
on  the  southeastern  perimeter  of  the  Mojave  Desert  outside  of  George  Air  Force  Base. 


leave  were  from  the  Arrival  Departure 
Airfield  Control  Groups,  staffed  by 
the  403rd  Traffic  Gompany  and  the 
330th  Transportation  Center,  which 
are  subordinate  units  of  COSCOM. 

During  one  of  the  last  days  of  the 


exercise,  MAJ  Roger  A.  Ricketts,  S-2 
and  S-3  officer  of  the  58th  Air  Traffic 
Control  Battalion  Corps  summed  it  up 
by  saying,  “We’ve  had  some  real  world 
problems  out  here.  For  us,  that’s  good 
experience.”  3? 
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The  Top  100  Club 


The  command’s  most  elite  and  successful  on-production  recruiters  have  been  selected 
for  membership  in  the  Commanding  General’s  “100  Club.  ’’  These  recruiters  contributed 
significantly  to  mission  accomplishment  during  the  second  quarter  and  will  receive  a 
special  certificate  of  recognition.  The  selection  of  the  top  1 00  recruiters  was  based  on  the 
number  of  incentive  award  points  accrued  during  the  second  quarter.  Competition 
will  be  ongoing;  shoot  for  membership.  It’s  a great  honor. 


NAME  lAPs 

DRC 

GST  Gregorio  Rivera 

23  T 

San  Juan 

*SFC 

Cherryl  L.  Carmine 

384 

Balt/Wash 

SSG  Patrick  C.  Gattenby 

236 

Minneapolis 

SFC 

James  C.  Dickerson 

3 T9 

Des  Moines 

SSG  Terry  Janeway 

233 

Seattle 

SSG 

Michael  Wall 

369 

Seattle 

SFC  James  W.  Case 

232 

Denver 

*SSG 

David  A.  Swartzentruber 

361 

Des  Moines 

*GST  Bobbie  R.  Dameron 

232 

Richmond 

SFC 

Richardo  B.  Kamiyama 

359 

Honolulu 

SSG  David  Marquez 

232 

Albuquerque 

SFC 

Warren  G.  Maynard 

346 

Jackson 

SSG  Larry  W.  Perry 

232 

Louisville 

SSG 

James  Moran 

336 

Richmond 

GST  James  Sullivan 

232 

San  Francisco 

SFC 

Richard  Hamel 

331 

Jacksonville 

*SSG  David  W.  Kendall 

231 

Long  Island 

SGT 

Wayne  Barnes 

329 

Seattle 

SGT  Lloyd  C.  Glover 

230 

Cleveland 

*SSG 

Charles  L.  Birmingham 

328 

Denver 

SSG  Melton  J.  Huggins 

230 

Columbia 

*SFC 

Bruce  W.  Kinlaw 

324 

Jacksonville 

SSG  Paul  D.  Simmons 

230 

Peoria 

**SFC 

Donald  R.  Swiger 

319 

Harrisburg 

SSG  Pearle  C.  Ettinger 

228 

Jacksonville 

*SFC 

Gary  W.  Kennedy 

316 

Cincinnati 

GST  Earl  L.  Gentry 

228 

Richmond 

GST 

Roger  J.  Debes 

314 

Cleveland 

SSG  Edwin  J.  Lebrun 

228 

Richmond 

SFC 

Michael  W.  Groothoff 

311 

Minneapolis 

SSG  Michaels.  White 

22T 

Columbia 

SGT  Roy  K.  Turley 

306 

Pittsburgh 

SSG  Steven  Gebert 

226 

Portland 

SSG 

Robert  M.  Phillips 

300 

Portland 

SSG  Freddie  L.  Waters,  Jr. 

225 

Nashville 

SGT  Alice  M.  Dotson 

299 

Seattle 

SGT  Michael  H.  Bandy 

224 

Des  Moines 

SSG 

Ronald  L.  Fox 

29T 

Harrisburg 

GST  Michael  Graham 

224 

San  Antonio 

SSG 

Jerry  Britt 

296 

Peoria 

SSG  Edward  F.  Short 

223 

Omaha 

*SFC 

Jerry  C.  Moore 

294 

Nashville 

SFC  Richard  G.  Bowers 

222 

Charlotte 

SSG 

Victor  Berrios 

292 

San  Juan 

SSG  George  G.  Falling 

222 

Omaha 

SFC 

Merrill  M.  Marley 

291 

Omaha 

SGT  David  T.  Larson 

222 

Minneapolis 

SSG 

Howard  L.  Smith 

291 

Peoria 

SSG  Michael  Collins 

219 

Sacramento 

SSG 

Helen  M.  Bell 

288 

Balt/Wash 

SFC  Larry  A.  Ekiund 

219 

Minneapolis 

SFC 

David  G.  Srein 

288 

Seattle 

SSG  David  Magyar 

219 

Jacksonville 

SFC 

Arthur  A.  Dunham 

286 

Portland 

SFC  Lee  White 

218 

Jacksonville 

GST 

Edgar  E.  Hopkins 

286 

Louisville 

SSG  Donnie  L.  Charleston 

21T 

Richmond 

SFC 

James  P.  Unroe 

282 

Denver 

SSG  David  W.  Heatherly 

216 

Montgomery 

GST 

Gilbert  C.  Harris 

2T5 

Minneapolis 

SSG  Michael  J.  Allen 

215 

Cincinnati 

SSG 

Terrence  M.  Beamish 

2T1 

Seattle 

SSG  Joseph  M.  Cuciti 

215 

Minneapolis 

SSG 

Susan  M.  Brown 

2 TO 

Jacksonville 

SFC  Joseph  Dingle 

215 

Jacksonville 

SFC 

Charles  O.  Jackson 

2 TO 

Cleveland 

GST  Leo  A.  Thibeault 

214 

Boston 

SFC 

David  W.  Scott 

269 

Pittsburgh 

GST  Donald  Burgess 

213 

Jacksonville 

SGT 

William  Critzer 

266 

Balt/Wash 

SFC  Richard  R.  Weber 

213 

Omaha 

SFC 

Steven  Smith 

265 

Cincinnati 

SSG  James  Ashbaugh 

211 

Chicago 

SFC 

Charles  G.  Butler 

264 

Cleveland 

SFC  William  E.  Storz 

211 

Kansas  City 

SFC 

Francisco  X.  Elizalde,  Jr. 

264 

Denver 

SSG  Duane  D.  Turner 

211 

Des  Moines 

GST 

Alan  Hannas 

262 

Pittsburgh 

SFC  Howard  T.  Beekman 

210 

Des  Moines 

SSG 

Delbert  Miller 

256 

Miami 

GST  George  Whitfield 

210 

Chicago 

GST 

Robert  Koppenhoefer 

253 

Peoria 

SGT  Diana  K.  Jahn 

209 

Philadelphia 

SFC 

George  Furlow 

252 

Balt/Wash 

SFC  Terry  L.  Kerns 

209 

Richmond 

***SFC 

Donald  N.  Nemec 

251 

Des  Moines 

SGT  Ronald  S.  Durham 

208 

Harrisburg 

SSG 

Ray  Hessler 

24T 

Jacksonville 

*SFC  Ronald  E.  Dison 

20T 

Montgomery 

SSG 

Michael  A.  O’Bryant 

245 

Jackson 

SSG  Clarence  E.  Hannah 

206 

Jacksonville 

SFC 

Thomas  L.  Jones 

244 

Long  Island 

SSG  Frank  E.  Thompson 

206 

Seattle 

SGT  George  R.  Downing 

243 

Boston 

SFC  Gerald  W.  Hamlet 

205 

Louisville 

SSG 

Donald  L.  Hales 

243 

Pittsburgh 

SFC  John  Janson 

205 

Seattle 

SFC 

Hoyt  L.  Claburn 

240 

Albuquerque 

* Denotes  second  consecutive  membership 

SFC 

James  E.  Misialek 

238 

Honolulu 

** Denotes  third  consecutive  membership 

SFC 

Larry  Price 

23T 

Beckley 

***  Denotes  fourth  consecutive  membership 
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This  is  the  second  in  a series  of  articles  about  consumer 
education.  The  articles  will  not  apply  to  everyone,  but  if 
your  financial  situation  changes,  the  information  may 
help  you  deal  with  monetary  problems. 

This  article  is  about  wise  spending  habits.  Being  a 
“sharp”  consumer  in  making  day-to-day  purchases  is 
something  of  a game.  While  an  established  businessman 
has  to  be  relatively  honest  to  stay  in  business,  his  main 
goal  is  to  make  a profit  and  he  is  entitled  to  a reasonable 
return  for  his  investment  of  time  and  money. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  the  consumer  should  have  a 
strong  interest  in  getting  the  most  for  the  least.  To  be  a 
success  at  the  consumer  game,  think  twice  about  pur- 
chases to  see  if  you  are  getting  the  most  value  for  your 
dollars.  One  of  the  most  beneficial  spending  habits  is  the 
shopping  sale.  Sales  come  in  cycles  and  you  should  plan 
your  buying  around  these  cycles.  For  example,  standard 
clothing  sales  are  usually  held  the  last  week  in  December 
and  the  first  two  weeks  in  January.  Clothing  sales  cycles 
also  regularly  occur  in  July.  Special  sales  may  also  occur 
periodically  through  the  year. 


Don’t  shop  on  impulse  just  because  there  is  a sale.  If 
you  don’t  need  the  item,  or  don’t  have  a use  for  it  in  the 
near  future,  it’s  not  a bargain.  If  you  have  a need, 
compare  the  prices  and  quality  of  items  at  different  stores 
before  you  invest  that  hard  earned  cash.  The  best 
bargains  are  usually  discovered  after  due  exercise  of 
patience.  When  you  buy,  look  for  guarantees  on  sales 
items. 


Diagnostic  Test 


July  1982  Answers 


1.  d ■ As  soon  as  an  individual  agrees  to  an  appointment  - USAREC  Regulation 
350-7,  Chapter  2,  Section  I,  Para  2-4b). 

2.  d ■ Presenting  possibilities  of  a two-year  tour  with  high  educational  benefits  - 
(Make  It  Happen  ±1 1,  dated  18  December  1980). 

3.  b - Calling  or  going  to  where  the  prospect  might  best  be  found  - (FM  1 2-OOE 
2/3/4,  ST  12-163,  and  USAREC  Regulation  350-7). 

4.  c-  To  compare  the  Army’s  recruiting  results  with  that  of  the  other  recruiting 
services  - (USAREC  Regulation  350-7,  Chapter  3,  Appendix  B). 

5.  b - Quarterly  - (Make  It  Happen  ±17,  10  February  1981). 

6.  d - Enlistee  will  be  instructed  to  contact  his/her  recruiter  a minimum  of  once 
every  2 weeks,  and  at  least  weekly  during  the  last  month  of  Delayed  Entry  status, 
and  again  3 days  prior  to  departing  on  Active  Duty.  If  the  enlistee  fails  to  make 
contact  on  the  required  date,  the  recruiter  is  required  to  contact  the  enlistee  on 
that  date  - (Chapter  2,  Section  II,  paragraph  2-7a(3)  Note,  USAREC  Reg  350-7). 

7.  c - Paid  directly  to  the  soldier  or  veteran  each  month  of  school  enrollment 
(VEAP  Programmed  Text). 

8.  c - Use  small  talk  and  friendly  gestures  to  put  him/her  at  ease  ■ (Chapter  5, 
paragraph  19a(1)(c),  ST  12-163). 


Warranties  are  promises  to  repair  or  replace  defective 
products  or  to  refund  money  if  dissatisfied  with  the 
product. 

When  reading  warranties,  look  for: 

• What  you  have  to  do  to  get  it. 

• What  you  get  under  the  warranty. 

• How  long  the  warranty  is  valid. 

• What  parts  are  covered  or  excluded. 

Most  warranties  only  cover  original  defects  in  the 
product,  not  wear  and  tear.  Limited  warranties  give  less 
protection  than  full  warranties,  so  be  sure  to  ascertain 
the  type  of  warranty  you  get  with  a product. 

Paying  more  for  a product  with  a better  warranty  is 
like  buying  insurance  with  the  product.  It  is  protection 
against  the  chance  of  a big  repair  bill. 

There  are  numerous  publications  which  will  help  you 
compare  quality  and  durability  of  items  before  you  buy. 
Consumers  are  invited  to  write  the  Consumer  Information 
Center,  Department  A,  Pueblo,  CO  81009  for  booklets  on 
many  interesting  consumer  topics.  More  than  half  of 
these  booklets  are  free.  You  may  be  surprised  at  the  help 
available  in  these  booklets. 

With  the  economy  in  its  present  condition,  consumers 
need  to  be  more  sensitive  to  the  dollar  drain.  Whether 
you  shop  at  a post  facility  or  in  a civilian  community, 
shopping  at  sales,  watching  warranty  information  and 
reading  consumer  reports  will  help  you  save  and  be  that 
“sharp”  consumer  that  you  deserve  to  be.  Get  all  that  you 
can  get  by  being  a wise  and  patient  shopper.  (SFC 
Pauline  Johnson,  USAREC  QOL) 


9.  d - Law  Violation  ■ (Chapter  5,  paragraph  19a(2),  ST  12-163). 

10.  b ■ Integrating  all  available  resources  (clinics,  displays,  educator  tours, 
COI/DEP  functions,  Man-Day  Spaces,  Hometown  Recruiter  Aides)  to  gain  high 
visibility  for  the  Army,  thereby,  generating  interest  on  the  part  of  students, 
administrators  and  parents  - (Chapter  2,  Section  V,  paragraph  2-3 1 b(6),  USAREC 
Reg  350-7). 


11.  d-  All  of  the  above.  Confirmed  appointments,  high  school/college  activities 
and  area  canvassing  - (Chapter  2,  Section  III,  paragraph  2-1 1 b(3),  USAREC  Reg 
350-7). 

12.  c- Waivers  are  not  considered -(Chapter  2,  Table2-1,  Rule  B,  AR  601 -210). 

13.  b-  Two  years  from  date  of  discharge  - (Chapter  3,  Table  3-1,  Line  M,  AR601- 
210). 

15.  d - All  of  the  above.  Provides  a systematic  approach  to  lead  refinemenL 
gives  the  recruiter  easy  access  to  a maximum  number  of  leads  in  a minimum 
amount  of  time,  and  indicates  final  disposition  for  leads  which  do  not  become 
prospects  and  also  reflects  which  leads  become  prospects  - (Chapter  2,  Section 
IV,  paragraph  2-16,  USAREC  Reg  350-7). 


16.  d-  All  of  the  above.  Be  tailored  to  meet  both  the  individual  school  needs  as 
well  as  the  assigned  mission  established  for  that  school,  incorporate  Total  Army 
Recruiting  Involvement  Program,  and  receive  continuous  year-round  follow-up 
action  on  the  student  lead  list  - (Chapter  2,  Section  V,  paragraph  2-3d,  USAREC 
Reg  350-7). 


17.  c - All  DOD  officers  and  service  members  entering  active  service  after  1 
January  1977  ■ (VEAP  Programmed  Text). 

18.  d ■ Certified  letter  from  parents  ■ (AR  601-210,  Table  4-1,  Rule  E). 

19.  FALSE-  (Chapter  3,  Section  III,  paragraph  3-13a,  AR  601-210). 

20.  d-  Be  18  years  old  - (Table  H-26,  AR  601-21 0).  , 
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S Update 


Brigadier  General  Gerald  E.  Monteith 
recently  assumed  duties  as  USAREC 
Deputy  Commanding  General  (East). 

As  DCG(E),  BG  Monteith  is  assigned 
supervision  over  NERRC,  SERRC  and 
the  Recruiting  Support  Center. 

General  Monteith  comes  to  USAREC 
after  serving  as  deputy  CG  of  the  3rd 
Infantry  Division  in  Kitzingen,  West 
Germany  from  July  1980. 

Brigadier  General  H.  L.  Olson,  for- 
mer DCG(E),  will  replace  BG  Mon- 


teith in  his  former  assignment. 

A native  of  Hansboro,  ND,  BG 
Montieth  holds  a Bachelors  degree  in 
Physical  Education  from  North  Dakota 
State  University.  He  also  holds  a 
Master  of  Science  degree  in  Manage- 
ment from  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity. 

General  and  Mrs.  Monteith  have 
three  children.  One  works  as  an  Army 
employee  in  West  Germany  and  two 
live  in  the  Washington,  DC  area. 


iJN  LiJ 


The  following  USAREC  officers  have  been  selected  for 
promotion  to  the  next  higher  rank. 

COL  Caleb  J.  Archer,  Cdr.,  WRRC 
COL  John  S.  Crow,  Cdr.,  SERRC 
COL  Thomas  J.  P.  Jones,  Cdr.,  SWRRC 
LTC  John  A.  Allard,  DC,  SWRRC 
LTC  William  A.  Bentz,  Cdr.,  Peoria  DRC 
LTC  Charles  G.  Burch,  inbound.  Recruiting 
Management 

LTC  Don  E.  Butts,  Cdr.,  Montgomery  DRC 
LTC  Karl  S.  Cropsey,  Cdr.,  Kansas  City  DRC 
LTC  Donnie  C.  Courson,  Cdr.,  Cincinnati  DRC 


LTC  Thomas  J.  Davis,  Cdr.,  Oklahoma  City  CRC 
LTC  Jesse  H.  Denton,  Cdr.,  Denver  DRC 
LTC  Robert  B.  Franklin,  Cdr.,  Columbus  DRC 
LTC  Stephen  H.  Kelley,  Cdr.,  Salt  Lake  City  DRC 
LTC  Leo  Koehler,  Jr.,  Cdr.,  Syracuse  DRC 
LTC  Dennis  A.  Leach,  Cdr.,  Minneapolis  DRC 
LTC  Craig  H.  Leyda,  Cdr.,  Jackson  DRC 
LTC  Jospeph  M.  Lukitsch,  Cdr.,  St.  Louis  DRC 
LTC  David  McMillion,  Cdr.,  Cleveland  DRC 
LTC  Joseph  D.  Newsome,  Cdr.,  Nashville  DRC 
LTC  Tommy  M.  Partin,  C/S,  SERRC 
LTC  Walter  R.  Willms,  Cdr.,  Houston  DRC 
LTC  Ralph  R.  Wolfe,  Cdr.,  Pittsburgh  DRC 

(HQ,  USAREC) 


Soldiers  reenlisting  in  certain  specialties  no  longer  will 
be  paid  a bonus.  Military  Personnel  Center  (MILPERCEN) 
officials  announced  recently. 

They  said  a high  reenlistment  rate  since  October  has 
created  a shortage  of  funds  for  the  selective  reenlistment 
bonus  (SRB)  program  for  this  fiscal  year.  The  discon- 
tinuance of  SRB  payments  has  been  effective  since 
June. 

The  SRB  program  is  designed  to  encourage  soldiers  to 
reenlist  in  the  Army’s  most  critical  and  shortage  career 
fields.  Soldiers  in  more  than  100  occupational  specialties 
received  bonuses  when  reenlisting  in  these  fields. 

Of  the  106  specialties  which  carried  bonuses,  70  were 
affected  by  the  change.  The  SRB  program  is  expected  to 
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run  out  on  Sept.  30  unless  Congress  approves  the 
program  for  fiscal  year  1983.  FY  '83. 

The  Army  will  continue  to  offer  the  SRB  payments  to 
soldiers  in  36  specialties  still  considered  short,  at  least 
until  the  end  of  FY  ’82. 

Specialties  which  remained  in  SRB  program  on  and 
after  June  11  were:  MOSs  OOB,  OSD,  05G,  05K,  16J,  16R 
and  16S. 

Other  remaining  MOSs  in  the  program  included:  21G, 
24T,  26E,  26Y,  27B,  27N,  31T,  31V,  33S,  34H,  34K  and 
35U. 

MOSs45D,  45E,  45N,  45T,  91N,  91 W,  93H,  93J,  96C, 
96H,  97B,  97C,  98C,  98G  and  98J  also  remained  in  the 
SRB  program  after  June  11.  (ARNEWS) 

all 
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nostic  Test 

AUGUST  1982 


1 . The  correct  acronym  for  a NPS,  USAR  who  has  not 
yet  attended  BT/AIT  is: 

a.  DEP  c.  SMP 

b.  DTP  d.  lAIDT 

2.  Initial  calls  and  attempts  to  contact  all  ASVAB  leads 
will  be  done  within  7 days  receipt  of  the  ASVAB  list. 

True False  

3.  Which  of  the  following  applicants  would  not  require 
the  EST  prior  to  being  scheduled  for  MET  testing? 

a.  Non  High  School  Diploma  Graduate. 

b.  HSSR  with  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (SAT)  score  of 
500/550. 

c.  HSDG  who  has  not  taken  the  PSAT,  SAT,  or  ACT. 

d.  Graduate  of  a 2 year  college  (Associates  Degree) 
with  a 3.90  grade  point  average,  with  SAT  scores  or 
340/320. 

4.  The  person  who  has  primary  responsibility  for  the 
training  of  new  recruiters  is: 

a.  The  Professional  Development  NCO. 

b.  The  DRC  Commander. 

c.  CG,  TRADOC. 

d.  The  Station  Commander. 

5.  During  the  4th  and  9th  month  evaluations  of  the  new 
recruiter  under  the  TTE,  all  tasks  given  a No-Go  rating 
will  be  followed  by: 

a.  A counseling  statement  by  station  commander. 

b.  A request  for  extention  of  new  recruiter  status. 

c.  Scheduled,  hands-on,  performance  oriented  re- 
training. 

d.  Acounseling  statementfrom  the  area  commander. 

6.  An  applicant  with  orwithout  priorservice  who  is  part 
of  a husband  and  wife  team  who  has  “dependents” 
under  1 8 years  of  age  may  be  enlisted  with  a waiver. 

True False  

7.  Unless  otherwise  stated  in  the  waiver  document, 
waivers  granted  under  chapter  3,  AR  601  -21 0 are  valid 

for months  from  the  approval  date  unless  there  is  a 

change  of  status. 

a.  3 months.  c.  9 months. 

b.  6 months.  d.  12  months. 

8.  Telephonic  police  records  check  for  moral  waivers 
is  authorized. 

True False  

9.  Entries  in  the  Planning  Guide  are  daily  or  future 
reminders  of  events  that  are  planned/programmed  to 
happen,  entries  will  reflect  as  a minimum? 

a.  Time.  c.  Place. 

b.  Person.  d.  All  of  the  above. 

1 0.  High  School  folders  USAREC  Form(s)  446  prepared 
in  FY  81  will  be  destroyed: 

a.  1 Oct  82.  c.  1 Oct  83. 

b.  1 Jan  83.  d.  1 Jan  84. 

1 1 . The  most  important  step  in  conducting  the  inter- 
view is: 

a.  Prequalification. 


b.  Handling  objections. 

c.  Establishing  rapport. 

d.  None  of  the  above. 

1 2.  After  obtaining  an  appointment  by  telephone,  the 
final  step  that  should  be  taken  in  the  call  is: 

a.  Confirm  the  appointment  and  express  thanks. 

b.  Reemphasize  main  points. 

c.  Make  an  interest-creating  statement. 

d.  None  of  the  above. 

1 3.  One  of  the  four  buying  motives  are: 

a.  Money.  c.  Security. 

b.  Travel.  d.  None  of  the  above. 

14.  The  first  step  in  discovering  buying  motives  are: 

a.  Gathering  preapproach  information  about  prospect. 

b.  Open  the  sale. 

c.  Establish  rapport. 

d.  None  of  the  above. 

1 5.  Basically  objections  are: 

a.  The  prospects  way  of  asking  for  more  information. 

b.  Telling  you  he  doesn’t  understand  and/or  believe 
an  action  point. 

c.  Both  a & b above. 

d.  None  of  the  above. 

16.  The  formula  for  handling  objections  is: 

a.  Find  the  real  objection  and  answer  clearly  but 
briefly. 

b.  Don’t  argue. 

c.  Turn  the  objection  to  gain  advantage  and  go  on 
selling. 

d.  All  of  the  above. 

17.  There  are  6 steps  in  speech  preparation,  when 
using  the  conversation  method,  step  #1  is: 

a.  Analyze  the  audience  and  occasion. 

b.  Gather  the  material. 

c.  Determine  the  purpose  of  your  speech. 

d.  Sleet  and  narrow  the  subject. 

18.  You  have  obtained  an  appointment  for  a sales 
interview,  once  your  call  has  been  completed,  what 
should  you  do? 

a.  Immediately  make  your  next  call. 

b.  Document  information  on  your  LRL,  Planning 
Guide  and/or  200  card. 

c.  Initiate  police  checks  on  the  lead/prospect. 

d.  None  of  the  above. 

19.  Mr.  John  Jones,  has  provided  you  with  the  name  of 
leads  on  three  separate  occasions,  how  would  you  classi- 
fy Mr.  Jones? 

a.  Cl.  b.  VIP. 

20.  Which  of  the  following  activities  should  receive 
priority  in  your  Planning  Guide? 

a.  Meeting  with  John  Smith  (Cl). 

b.  Arranging  for  a radio  show. 

c.  Distributing  advertising  materials. 

d.  Meeting  with  Jack  Johnson  at  R.S.  (prospect). 
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Disposing  of  land  mines  is  just  one  of  the  Jobs  performed  by  a 55D. 


MOS  55 D:  Explosive  Ordnance 
disposal  specialist 


Story  by  SP4  Milam  Smith 
Photos  by  PFC  Seth  Blackburn 
Lightning  Brigade  PAO 
Ft.  Knox 

WANTED:  Soldiers  or  civilians 
willing  to  spend  several  nights  a 
year  in  hotels  like  the  Washington, 
DC  Hilton,  or  stay  overnight  in  an 
olive-green  tent  pitched  in  the  field. 


He  or  she  must  sometimes  wear 
stylish  civilian  clothes  and  at  other 
times  don  various  military  uniforms, 
including  an  M3  protective  rubber 
suit. 

Qualified  soldiers  will  learn  to 
clean  communications  equipment 


and  may  be  called  on  to  disarm  or 
detonate  old  bazooka  rounds. 

Just  what  is  the  job? 

It  is  military  occupational  specialty 
55D,  explosive  ordnance  disposal 
specialist. 

“This  is  an  important  job,”  said  SP5 
Allan  Davis,  who  has  been  in  the 
MOS  for  more  than  a year.  “We  don’t 
just  train,  like  soldiers  in  infantry  do, 
waiting  for  a war  to  come  around.  We 
do  our  job  every  day.” 

The  job  involves  handling  and  dis- 
posing of  explosive  items  ranging  from 
old  grenades  found  on  firing  ranges  to 
war  souvenirs  found  in  attics.  Confis- 
cated ammunition  or  unserviceable 
rounds  also  have  to  be  destroyed 
regularly. 

Explosive  ordnance  personnel  also 
handle  bomb  threats. 

“There  were  about  seven  deaths 
worldwide  in  the  Army  EOD  field  in 
the  past  three  years,”  said  SEC  Lee 
Holman,  the  senior  EOD  supervisor 
for  the  43rd  Ordnance  Detachment  at 
Ft.  Knox,  Holman  could  not  recall 
any  deaths  ever  occurring  here. 

“The  low  death  rate  is  due  to  the 
high  degree  of  professionalism  of  our 
NCOS,”  said  Davis,  who  is  also  as- 
signed to  the  43rd.  Many  EOD  per- 
sonnel added  that  there  is  good  in- 
tensive training  in  the  unit. 

“We  stress  SQT  [Skill  Qualification 
Test)  training  here  for  the  individual,” 
Holman  said.  His  men  averaged  97.5 
percent  on  their  last  SQT. 

The  soldiers  from  the  43rd  also 
provide  instruction  in  the  EOD  field  to 
local  law  enforcement  agencies.  The 
unit  instructs  all  Kentucky  State  Police 
bomb-disposal  personnel  in  a three- 
day  annual  refresher  course.  The  unit 
also  handles  most  of  the  explosive 
ordnance  incidents  in  Kentucky,  ex- 
cept for  the  four  counties  surrounding 
Ft.  Campbell.  Last  year  they  responded 
to  300  such  incidents. 

Because  it  is  a dangerous  job,  EOD 
personnel  receive  $83  hazardous  duty 
pay  per  month  in  addition  to  their 
regular  pay. 

There  is  also  a team  on  duty  around- 
the-clock  to  handle  emergencies.  One 
person  pulls  phone-watch  while  two 
others,  on  stand-by  at  home,  respond 
if  there  is  an  emergency. 
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Then  there  are  what  Holman  called 
the  “sideline  jobs.” 

“Presidents  Reagan,  Carter,  Nixon, 
Ford,  along  with  Pope  John  Paul  IV, 
Vice  President  Bush  — I’ve  met  them 
all,”  Davis  said. 

He  laughed  and  added,  “I’ve  been 
stepped  on  twice  by  Glen  Campbell.” 
Davis  also  attended  the  All-Star 
baseball  game  last  year  when  the  vice 
president  did. 

“We  check  the  area  where  the 
person  is  going  to  be,  to  make  sure 
there  are  no  hidden  devices,”  the  bomb 
expert  said.  “Then,  dressed  in  civilian 
clothes,  we  provide  backup  disposal 
support  while  the  person  gives  his 
speech  or  whatever  they  are  supposed 
to  do,  such  as  throw  out  the  All-Star 
game  opening  ball.” 

Some  of  the  sideline  jobs  the  43rd 
has  helped  cover  include  the  presi- 
dential inauguration  last  year:  an 
overseas  detail  in  Brazil  for  the  vice 
president,  and  the  election  campaigns 
in  1980.  That  detail  kept  the  unit 


moving  from  one  town  to  another  for 
up  to  three  weeks  at  a time. 

More  recently,  a team  covered  Vice 
President  Bush’s  visit  to  London,  KY. 

The  explosive-ordnance  field  can 
give  a soldier  valuable  training  for  a 
civilian  job.  Not  only  does  it  apply  in 
the  law  enforcement  field,  but  in  other 
areas  as  well.  Ex-EOD  people  moni- 
tored the  cleanup  of  a derailed  chemi- 
cal car  at  a 1980  train  wreck  in  Muld- 
raugh,  KY. 

What  are  the  requirements  for  the 
job? 

If  you  are  already  in  the  Army  you 
must  be  an  E-3  or  below  with  less  than 
two  years  time  in  the  service.  Soldiers 
must  not  have  received  an  Article  15 
or  court-martial,  or  have  accepted  an 
enlistment  bonus  in  their  present  MOS. 

They  must  not  be  on  alert  for  an 
overseas  assignment.  They  cannot  be 
color  blind,  nor  have  a physical 
PULHES  profile  higher  than  222221, 
and  cannot  have  a history  of  psychia- 
tric treatment. 


Additionally,  a person  must  have  a 
score  of  100  or  higher  on  the  GT  and 
GM  military  entrance  tests  and  have  a 
secret  security  clearance,  A soldier 
must  also  be  able  to  obtain  a release 
from  his  or  her  present  assignment 
from  the  unit  commander. 

After  meeting  those  requirements, 
the  soldier  must  be  able  to  wear  an  M3 
protective  suit  for  30  minutes  and 
demonstrate  manual  dexterity  with 
the  suit  on. 

The  interested  soldier  must  also  have 
13  months  left  in  the  service  after 
attending  a seven-week  55D  MOS 
course. 

The  MOS  is  not  open  just  to  people 
already  in  the  Army.  Last  fall  MOS 
55D  was  opened  to  civilian  recruiting. 
Civilians  can  now  enter  the  service 
for  the  job,  as  they  would  for  any 
other  military  skill.  They  would  have 
to  meet  the  same  requirements  and 
physical  standards. 

Interested  civilians  should  contact 
their  local  Army  recruiters.  J 


A 55D  may  be  called  on  to  safely  remove  old  ammunition  from  housing  areas  or  playgrounds. 
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